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For the Companion. 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
By Mrs. C, W. Flanders. 

Two young men sat upon a log, chipping 
away at the inevitable pine stick with their jack- 
knives. They were discussing what they had 
better do for a living, and what would satisfy 
their desires. 

Fred Oring was handsome, with fair hair, 
which clung round his forehead in a caressing 
way, Which made his face look like a pretty pic- 
ture. But his eyes told a secret to those who 
read cyes aright, for they were neither blue nor 
prown, but of a cold steel gray, full of cunning 
and self-command. 

He stabbed the knife into the pine stick with 
aprecision and firmness that cut clean and clear. 
Whatever he said, or thought, or felt, sent no 
tremor to his hand; but the young man opposite | 
had talked himself into a glow, and his flushed 
cheeks and unsteady hand showed him to be as 
excitable as Fred was cool. 

“Yes, sir,” Fred said, cutting the head off the 
wooden man he had been carving, “I will be a 
rich man, and I never will stop short of one 
hundred thousand dollars!” 

“I would not care for so much,” Ned Barclay 
answered, “but I would like to complete my ed- 





ucation, and be an active, useful man; about a! friends, who took pleasure in presenting him to 


ten thousand sort of a fellow,” he added, with a | 
laugh, as if that was more than he expected. 
“Well, you will be all you desire, and more 
too,” Fred said, sighing as he spoke. “You are 
one of the easy kind, that people carry on their 
shoulders, and make an idol of. As for me, I 


am possessed with the demon of unrest and am-| man; but his expenses increased beyond his 


bition, and [I shall have to fight, every step. 
But mark what I say, Ned Barclay, I'll win, by | 
fair means or foul.” 

“Don’t say that—at least, don’t think you | 


could ever improve yourself or your fortunes | 
by foul means!” Ned cried, looking up earnestly | 
into his friend's face. “Let what will come, I | 
will be an honest man; for TI tell you a clean | 
conscience is a fortune to us all.” 

Fred split the wooden man in two, and threw 
it away. “You sce me shut the blade of this 
knife, don’t you? Well, that’s the way I will 
dispose of my scruples, if they stand between 
me and suc ess.” 

The young menrose. They were to part here, 
and then, perhaps, never to meet again. Oring 
was boun 1 to the great city, to seek the fortune 
he coveted. Barclay was soon to leave for the 
West. They had been intimate friends, and, as 
they extended their hands, the tears started into 
the eyes of the latter. 4 

“Don’t be a baby, Ned,” Fred said, carelessly. 
“Let me hear from you sometimes. Good-hy.”’ 

Barclay gazed after Oring, as if eager to say 
something more. ° 

“It’s no use,” he muttered to himself. “The 
Vest advice in the world would only be thrown 
away upon him. Nothing but poverty will keep 
his heart right.” 

Fred Oring strode away with a momentary 
pang, for he liked Ned as well as he could like 
any one, and he knew he was loved in return, 
with an almost womanly sentiment. Involun- 
tarily he looked back, and, as he did so, Ned 
waved an adieu, and pointed heavenward, as if 
inviting him to meet him there. 

The city is a cruel ordeal to such as Fred 
Oring. Impatient of restraint, eager to ac- 
cunulate money, easily duped where the prom- 
ise was father to his wish, he began by believing 
in every thing he saw, and ended by disbeliev- 
ing all truths, whether moral or religious. 

He found no difficulty in procuring an eligible 
Situation. His fine address and self-possession 
tendered him an attractive salesman, and, at 
the end of the year, he was promoted,. with 
increased salary. Unfortunately, he considered 
it necessary to expend every dollar of his income. 
His habits were all expensive. He boarded ex- 
travagantly, and dressed as no young man need 


| . 
| became a member of a club; and what he did 
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Then, too, he had thoughtless and fashionable 


their acquaintances. He attended balls, and 
not spend himself was disposed of by the vam- 
pires that often beset young men in cities. 

At first, Mr. Oring was satisfied ,with the 
pleasurable excitement of being a fast young 


income, and in a few years, although his salary 
had been largely increased, he found himself 
hopelessly involved. 

Once or twice, as years flew by, he had heard 
of Ned Barclay’s success—had heard him alluded 
to, as a rising young lawyer out West, but he 
was by no means prepared to read in the morn- 
ing paper, among the prominent arrivals, that 
the Hon. Mr. Barclay was en route for Wash- 
ington, from the State that had done itself 
honor in electing him to represent it. 

Mr. Oring dressed in faultless attire, thought 
it desirable to renew the acquaintance of such 
a rising power, and sauntered to the Fifth Ave- 
nue, where he found his friend of former days, 
surrounded by distinguished gentlemen. 

Theinterview was cordial, but brief, and Oring 
sauntered home again, with a glimmering of the 
truth haunting him, that, after all, it is brains 
that make the man. 

“T suppose Barclay is rich?” Oring asked of a 
mutual acquaintance, when they were speaking 
of his unexpected rise in the world. 

“Well, that depends upon one’s ideas of what 
constitutes wealth. He’s rich in the respect of 
the community, and he’s rich in being able to 
respect himself. I should not be afraid to un- 
dertake to raise any number of thousands of 
dollars, if Barclay would sign my papers. I had 
as lief have his word as another man’s bond. 

“But he’s made something, I suppose.” 

“O, yes; fifty thousand or so.” 

Mr. Oring reflected; and, as he thought the 
subject over, caught sight of himself in the mir- 
ror opposite, with his unexceptionable toilet, 
and somehow he felt like a little white poodle, 
with a blue ribbon round its neck. 

That night he went home desperate. His 
gambling and club debts stared him in the face. 
Ile had made acquaintances who were always 
crying, Give! give! and from whom he could 
not estrange himself if he would. The tempter 
whispered evil imaginings iu Fred Oring’s mind 
that night, and before a week was over he had 
used his employer’s name, and become a forger. 
He had his one hundred thousand dollars at 
last, by theft and forgery, and fled the country. 

Was he rich then? Was he happy then? 

Ah! young man, when you take up the news- 
papers, and read of this one’s embezzlement, and 





88 to be respected. 


that one’s robberies, and that they have eluded 
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justice by a successful flight, did you ever reflect 
upon what was before them? Let us suppose | 
they do fly the country, and change their name, | 
and forever clude pursuit? Does it follow that 
there is no punishment more to be dreaded than | 
prisons or the gallows? . 

Think of the poor wretch always fleeing before 
an imaginary foe; never lying down to sleep 
without a dread lest the cruel grasp of the law 
may arouse him; never looking an honest man 
in the face without realizing that he is unwor- 
thy; never meeting a stranger without a suspi- 
cion that he is a spy, or a detective in disguise, 
dogging his steps! 

O, better death than to be doomed to fly, all 
one’s life, like a hunted stag, and gasp out one’s 
confession at last, when atonement is too late! 

Then, too, what is money, even in such sums 
that it seems fabulous wealth to young people, 
compared to one’s own self-respect, which is an 
anchor to the soul, always sure and steadfast? 

Oring was safely on shipboard with his ill- 
gotten gains, but minus a thousand, which his 
hurried and confused flight had already cost 
him. It would, indeed, be difficult to recognize 
him there. His fair curls had been closely shorn, 
and his fair hair darkened by the barber’s skill. 
False whiskers gave a plumpness to his cheeks, 
but his forehead was already wrinkled with care. 
There was no look of joy in those cold, steel-zray 
eyes, for the hundred thousand dollars had 
brought him no happiness. 

In Paris, he lived the life of a fast bachelor; 
and, indeed, so hateful had his money become 
to him that he had but one wish in the world, 
and that to rid himself of it as fast as he was 
able. From Paris he flew to London; and when 
the excitement of novelty was over, he proceeded 
to Germany, and exhausted the romantic re- 
sources of all Europe. 

After a few years, the favorite friend, who had 
been the companion of his flight, died; his 
money was also exhausted, and he was a friend- 
less exile. As misfortunes began to press upon 
him, he was stricken down with small-pox, and, 
through neglect and exposure, became totally 
blind. 

Here, then, was the end of all his foolish am- 
bition to be rich. He remembered, when it was 
too late, how easy it was for the poorest boy in 
America to earn an honorable livelihood by the 
honest sweat of his brow, and he groaned in his 
spirit that he had not been satisfied with the 
day of small things, when youth and health 
rendered labor a pleasure, and exertion praise- 
worthy. 

When a man begins to go down hill, he de- 
scends faster than he had formerly ascended. 

Fred Oring was a blind beggar, and he needed 


even should he meet his own father and mother, 
face to face. But he had ceased to fear recogni- 
tion by friend or enemy. He would not have 
turned aside even from the employer he had so 
wronged; for he longed for nothing then so 
much as the death which he knew was nigh, 
but which he was afraid to welcome, for con- 
science made him a coward. 

One day, when he had made his way to St. 
Peter’s, where he was accustomed to ask alms, 
he recognized among the American visitors a 
voice that thrilled him through and through. 
There was such a genial warmth in the out- 
spoken “God bless you!” as the stranger 
dropped a trifle in his outstretched palm, that 
nature cried out, as a glad smile lighted up the 
blind man’s face,— 

“Ned Barclay!” 

“Who calls? My countryman a beggar under 
the shadow of St. Peter? Who are you, and 
where have you known me?” asked the Ameri- 
can, coming back to where the beggar stood, 
and scanning him with curious eyes. 

The blind orbs were raised, with tearless en- 
treaty in every lineament of the wretched face, 
“Barelay, [am Oring!” 

“Then may God pity you, my old friend. 


| The way of the transgressor is hard!” 


“T am too near death to dread any of you 
now,” Oring cried, hissing out the words with 
mingled spite and shame, “but you may tell 


| them at home, and especially the man I most 
| wronged, that they are all amply revenged. I 


have never seen a moment’s happiness since I 
took that money. Can you tell me where are 
my parents?” 

“Dead,” answered the American, after a little 
pause. 

“Father and mother?” 

“Both are gone; but your mother forgave and 
blessed you.” 

“Tt was not my error that killed them?” asked 
the beggar, trying to suppress a sob. 

“Yes, I fear it was. They died of broken 
hearts.” : 

The beggar covered his face with his hands, 
and groaned aloud. After a little, his fingers 
slipped aside, his head drooped forward, and he 
swooned upon the sidewalk. 

Mr. Barclay was not unmindful of his youth- 
ful friendship. He took the man to a comforta- 
ble lodging house, defrayed the expenses of the 
sickness that followed, and, finally, gave a Chris- 
tian burial to the erring man who sleeps, now 
that life’s fitful and false dream is over, in the 
land to which his crime justly banished him, 
and where justice overtook him, despite his dis- 
guises and endeavors to escape the recognition 
of the law. 

———~@——_—-. 


WELLINGTON’S REGARD FOR 
TIME. 


Wellington did not hesitate to put his max- 
ims with regard to the value of time into prac- 
tice under the most trying circumstances. When 
he was Master of Ordnance, he wished once to 
select a new officer for an important place, and 
applied to Dr. Hutton for a proper man. 

The doctor felt that he could do no less than 
call upon his grace, and accordingly appointed 
an interview with him. At the entrance of the 
duke, the latter, addressing the doctor, said, 
concisely, “I am obliged to you, doctor, for the 
tfouble you have taken. Is —— fit for ——?” 

The doctor cleared his throat, and commenced 
a carefully prepared speech with, “No man more 
so, my lord. I can”—— 

“That is quite sufficient, doctor,’”’ taking up 
his hat; “I know how valuable your time is; 
mine just now is equally so. I will, therefore, 
not detain you longer. Good-morning.” 

The duke’s reply to Chantrey, the cminent 
sculptor, while modelling for him the Royal Ex- 
change statue, is at once characteristic and droll. 
Chantrey had detaincd his grace for nearly two 
hours in his atelier, and the latter began to grow 








no one to tell him that he was past recognition, 


a little impatient. Still the sculptor showed 
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very few signs of being done with his subject, | Bel didn’t know what sort of a nest that way, | she had in her pocket, received justas they were She saw an althea, which came into her Jing pare 
and went on discoursing about the relative | so she answered, simply,— starting, and forgotten till now. It was from | of vision, sway back and forth, though there and 
merits of the rampant, the passant, and the “I thought I’d do it best, Aunty. Miss Mars | Godfrey; and after the ferry boat had started, | was not enough air stirring to lift the leaves; cxpting 
restunt attitude of horses in statuary. | reads us a story in school every Friday, and | she sat down outside the cabin to read it. then something dark gradually rising between poe - 
He had resolved to place the duke upon a| talks to us about it, and she said every body| Dr. Morgan, the physician who attended upon | the window and the bush, which shortly gp. qe 
steed in a quiescent position, and endeavored to | had some work in the world, and we ought to Mrs. Grafton during her brief illness, was an | peared fully outlined as a human form. Takins older, m 
draw the hero into an admission that the posi- | find out what we could do best, and then try to | Eastern man,.and he found in questioning Bel, | hold of Miss Spriggins with a terrified gras, play oa 
tion was preferable to all others. After endur- | do that in the best way. I thought I’d like to| that they had come dircctly from the place} that awoke her at once, she whispered, close to lf, F . 
ing this for some time, Wellington said, dryly,— | teach, only I don’t see how I’ll ever know one | where his eccentric college friend, and occa- | her ear, ‘‘Aunty! there’s a man!” aa 
“Well, Mr. Chantrey, the quiescent position | thing best.” sional correspondent, Mr. Bard, lived. Henow| “A man!” exclaimed Miss Spriggins, spring. unless | 
may do very well for horses, especially stone| Miss Spriggins knew very well that the “one|and then stepped in at Miss Spriggins’ little | ing up; and quicker than a flash she scized the a 
ones; but, to speak my mind, I don’t find the | thing”—for which it is no abuse of language to | shop after she had taken Bel into her care, and | camphor bottle standing beside the bed, ang = 
attitude agreeable. J like te be moving.” say Bel had a “passion”—was music, but the | one day asked the latter if she did not want to hurled it through the netting. sarlet- 
pe ee utter impracticability of any acquisition in that | write to the boy who picked her up in the snow. The unearthly yowl that followed, starting all it off im 
THE BEE LOVER. direction was so evident, that she never en-| She, of course, was delighted with the idea, and | the dogs in the neighborhood, told something — 
etint tenehaten tented dames couraged conversation regarding it. In the out- | the first childish letter, which Godfrey answered, | had undoubtedly been effected. se 
Hangs the honey-begging lover, spoken affection of her heart for the child, how- | had been followed at long intervals by others. +o poe 
Wilh his daintycloving li ever, she mentioned it soon after to her shop| “Six years! reflected Bel, “‘why, he’s twenty- SILENCE, a i 
girl, as they sat busily embroidering, one rainy | 0n¢ now; doing a man’s work, I suppose.” In silence mighty things are wrought; 
po wend > nent aoe pe a day. One paragraph in the letter partly answered Silently builded, thought on thought, nothing 
- Debeiee pervachang Sedaka cewen, “She goes up in the galery every Sunday,” | this thought: Ray py of a pana ay: 9 wot 
Yes, I love you o’er and over; said she, “and just sits in the corner till the last “You write as if you supposed I was still The soul, with her subservient powers, prose 
“And I’ve come a toilsome journey, note’s played and the people’s all out. I never plodding on with Mr. Little all this time, but it Is strengthened silently. 7 : 
i te awry ~ seve’ attorney ; wait for her, I don’t care fur the growling and is more than a year since I’ve been from him. Soundless as chariots on the snow, _ 
Just to float about your ear, : PRE eS pee 4 P . : eee : in th 
And to hy my lowe se rambling, Dut she'd stay the week through, if] When eft Mr Bard and went int tof eae sted 
So the lay he never ceases, ats one ae re, a of Grey. I didn’t find I liked the wholesale trade yp An 3 eee Sam, the cro: 
Till she every sweet releases; : + > girl, “she shoulc a t with Mr. Little, any better than I did the retail The a of the pen Of co 
Then his sails to air he flings, have achance. You know uncle’s the organist | with his brother, so Grey he got me an agency, ji 
And floats off on zigzag wings. at your church, and she might go and hear him and I’ve been‘running about for his folks some The silent frost, with mighty hand, stant, | 
Ah! there’s many a honey lover in the week. Tll ask him.” time, ae at not arbi the es and . oo J — ae — child, ¢ 
Buzzing through lif‘es field of clover; “What,” asked Mr. Hesser, when his niece a And smitten by the silent sun at her 
Tales the same he still me, | a , te s a ws soon. The chain is loosed, the rivers run round ¢ 
Till he steals our nectared sweets. mentioned the matter—“a little girl with sor- w ; —_ ’ The lands are free again. ; k 
——_—_+> — | rowful eyes that sits up in the corner? Why, “Well! interrupted Miss Spriggins, coming - a. | 
For the Companion. | I’ve played to the child for months—wondered — of the cabin and standing before Bel, Fer the Compenten = 
|what the rackety, senseless lot down stairs | “What’s he up to now? Some new crotchet, I'll : down 
BEL GRAFTON. ee nk i ae oo be bound.” MY SECRET. “Gon 
By E. M. Coggeshall. } would think if they _knew I'd wind up before a dis . : : ’ , nen 
Ri. ote tm | they were half out, if it wasn’t for that little} Bel looked up, surprised, and then read in a 5 ae ee — 
bs eaventrandbbamailitin nae thing. To be sure—tell her to come every Sat- | }ow voice the paragraph just quoted. By Ruth Chesterfield. unable 
Six years had brought Miss Spriggins very urday afternoon.” “Yes,” Miss Sprigzins went on, “just as I ex- Heigho! I suppose I am not as young and came a 
near the goal of her hope; the country house! ‘This was the beginning of bright days to Bel. | pected. Let me see—you said he was with some | handsome as I was once, but is that any reason te 
was secured, the chicken salad almost an edible The German Lutheran church which they at- watchmaker before he went to the doctor’s | | should like to know, why I should be set away get 
reality. Although her tiny shop was little more | tended was near by, and Miss Spriggins gladly | friend, so fierce to be an architect—five places | jn this dark garret, a prey to melancholy reflec. bern 
than an enlarged bandbox, the enormous rent | allowed her the time on Saturday, while Mr. Hes- | in six years; raised on weather-vanes, most | tions? Whe 
consequent on its location, with other necessary | ser was practising. His practice was contrived | likely.” Is that the way human beings are treated and m 
expenses, prevented her from laying by yearly | rather for the child’s benefit, than for any indi-| “But aunty,” pleaded Bel, “if he didn’t like} when one by one the charms of youth depart, ome 
more than a small sum beyond her living; but vidual need, but this she did not know, and en- things.” and the infirmities of age creep on? to ie 
she had unexpectedly received quite a help in | joyed it to the utmost. “Fiddlestick!—as the man said when they! There was a time when things were far differ- hus 563 
the sale of some land on the line of a projected | One afternoon, after some familiar volunta- | brought him a violin without any bow—haven’t | ent. Then I was carefully brushed with a pea- — 
velivead. ries, Mr. Hesser glided into “Jerusalem the gold-| people got to like things, whether they do or | cock’s tail-feathers every day. But now, al- " co 
This land was all that came tome when my| en”; and as the last notes throbbed out, he | ot? What’s he ever going to make if he has| though 1 am covered with dust and spider's psy 
father died,” she explained to Bel, “and*L took | turned to look at Bel’s inspiring face—but it} great talents, and no stick? It’s the biggest | webs, no hand is lifted to sweep them away. veal 
it as T would any other wild thing—I’d shut my | was gone. He went to the pew where she al- | Wonder he didn’t get tired lugging you in the| There was a time when my companions were the roo 
bs dad before I'd looked at it. Who'd thought of| ways stationed herself, and found her lying | Woods, and drop you for something else.” the very aristocracy of furniture, but now I am ie . 
its being tamed seven thousand dollars worth! | ypon the cushion, sobbing in the fulness of her| Bel laughed as she said, still excusingly, “He | surrounded by spinning-wheels, kitchen-chairs, are 
But that's the best of steam, it Wists things right | appreciatien. can’t have found such good friends as I have. | and a host of vulgar articles such as I never as- — 
pas Roc eo auting trimmings ann pat-| “Here, child!” said he, lifting her up, “if you | If don’t work for one thing, when every body | sociated with before in all my life. I know what Rc 
erns any longer! We're most out of kindling | gon’t work this out at your fingers, it will kill | helps me along so, I ought to be ashamed of} js due to my self-respect, however, and stand — 
—I’ve forty minds to use up the stock in the you. Come and have a lesson.” inyself. But here we are. How much nicer it} apart in silent dignity. = 
store, I’m in such a hurry to get it off.” What Mr. Hesser began, he carried out; and | is to be able to go to the cars quietly.” In those days I was flattered, admired, sought rhe, a 
“Te would be better to give it to Mrs. Murray, now, at fifteen, Bel possessed the unusual ac- It was an hour after sunset when they reached after; but now no one comes to see me from folded 
outright, “laughed Bel, who was accustomed to complishment of being mistress of thorough | their stopping place, where John Murray met] year’s end to year’s end. O, if they knew all wep 
a es aos tua dkaes ua in : base; while her improvisations were so delight- them, ae ae apenas thd a tat which that I know, how would they come flocking Pm 
tats sof but didn't [ tell you what Dr. | fal, that those in the congregation who noticed | the track ran, by means of some ladder-like steps | hither to tear me from my hiding-place! For— 
Morgan said yesterday—no, you weren’t in. | the playing, were glad when she occasionally built into the bank, they saw across a field, the | J have a secret! she me 
Well, he says he thinks I’d better take the | took the place of the regular organist. * | light gleaming from the window of their small Yes, a secret which I have sacredly preserved Be tt 
whole of that lot I was talking about out to Mr. Hesser had a quantity of manuscript mu-| cottage, which, as Bel discovered by daylight, | for upwards of seventy years, and that, I imag- — 
Greendale. There’s two houses, and a middling sic, given him by a Polish friend, with whom he | WS painted alight pink, and set in the midst ine, is about as long as secrets are usually kept. doctor 
sized market garden, and that son of Mrs. Mur-| had worked years before in an organ factory, | Of @ little garden, gay with autumn flowers. It] But to begin at the beginning—for I am not ate 
ray’s ‘Il know all about it. They lived on a] and which he had often wished to copy into leg- | Was September, but warm as July, and as the | going to blurt it all out at once. ae 
farm till he was grown, and now he’s come] jple score, but lacked the necessary patience. city nights were almost unendurable with mus- | My frame, as any one may perceive who will ~— 
home eager to settle, and her eyes are so bad} Bel had, in his estimation, amply returned all | quitoes, the first question Miss Spriggins asked | take the trouble to examine, is of the finest m- ye th 
she ought to be out of this coal hole of a city. obligation for his instructions, by undertaking after tea, was whether there were nets up at her hogany. My original covering was of the cost- suspic! 
They can take care of things and make it pay, | the task, which she had but just finished when | bed-room window. liest brocade. I was much too handsome, the 
and you and 1 I live in the little house and have | their move from the city was determined upon. “There’s no skeeters out here,” said Mrs. | though I say it, to remain long in the shop, and — 
the good of it. Isha’n’t make any conditions,| ][¢ was at his suggestion that Miss Spriggins | Murray, “this isn’t the kind of place. Don’t| was scarcely completed when I was purchased with J 
* only plenty of celery and white chickens. If I) pad selected Greendale as a location, because | YOu see? doors all open, and lights, and not a| by a gentleman and lady—a newly married cow: —* 
see a colored one, I'll shoot it.” ; close by there was a school for young girls, in | Sign of one.” ple, as I saw at a glance—and brought to this bade & 
“Ww hich end of the gun would you use which, under a beneficiary fund that provided} “No musquitoes! don’t tell me. They’re wait- | house, where I have remained ever since. a 
“You needn't laugh. "Twouldn’t make any | tuition free for a certain number, Bel could be- | ing round the corner somewhere, and I shouldn't} The family name of my master and mistress vs 
difference—they’ll have to be kept shut up, so} come a pupil by working for her board. sleep a wink. Haven’t been without bars to} was Agkue. He was dark, stately and reservel. Fro 
they'll be handy for either end.” To some girls this would have been a tiresome | Windows in warm weather—and camphor—for | She was just like the Madonna over the parlor -» 
Miss Spriggins had found Bel, from the first, | prospect, but she was overjoyed. They had an | twenty-five years; don’t suppose I'll begin now, | fireplace, without the child in her arms and tle Hil 
agreat help. Matured and thoughtful by the | organ at the Greendale Institute which was sel-| 0 you? Can’t you knock some up, Joln?| mother look. her ps 
long attendance upon her mother, she had | dom used—it had been a gift from a rich patron | There’s plenty of netting in the black trank.” I was placed in the parlor, and was flattere! wa 
taken hold of the light work assigned her, in 2) —and when Mr. Hesser mentioned Bel’s talent] John could, and did; and this important mat- | to observe that whenever company came, I was — 
manner that the little woman thought wonder- | to the principal, she at once said that if she’was | ter settled, the family separated for the night; | offered to the most distinguished guest, but ! home 
ful. At Mrs. Gimp’s suggestion, she had left) able to teach a few, who would be glad to learn, | Mrs. Murray and her son going to their house, | enjoyed best the long summer afternoons, whet Tes hh 
“Watts on the something” untouched, and | her own daughters among them, she should| Which was a weather-beaten tenement only a| my young mistress reposed in my arms with 4 “yin, 
sent the child to school. Young as Bel was, | have piano practice free. As-this was the one | few feet behind the cottage, and connected with book or some light work in her hands, or the the 
she understood perfectly that she had no claim | thing Bel now craved, in her desire to prepare | it by a passage-way, roofed, but open at the | winter evenings when master took his turn with and 
upon the kind protectors she had found, and | herself for a music teacher, no labor looked too | sides. me, and read aloud, while she sat in her little Presu 
that her future must contain some independent | hard to secure it. Miss Spriggins was so delighted with the | sewing-chair and listened. Ma 
_provision for herself. . Mr. Hesser’s niece, with a friend, had con-| thought of being in that long-dreamed-of home | There came a time when I missed my pretty when 
She had learned to sew, and braid, and cro-| cluded to take Miss Spriggins’ stand and stock | of her own, that she felt—musquitoes excepted— | mistress from the parlor, and feared that some home 
chet, and contrive all ingenuities with the nee-| and go on with the business; so nothing re-| 10 drawback to her sense of content and ease. | calamity had befallen her; but she came back said, 
dle that came into the line of Miss Spriggins’ | mained but to take possession of the new home, | But Bel was timid and a little nervous. She | again after a while, looking more like the m* she | 
business; but she did not look forward to a life) which Mrs. Murray had already in entire or-| missed the city noises; she held her breath to | donna than ever, for then she too had a baby it mom 
spent in these things with any enthusiasm, and | der, listen for some break in the oppressive silence; | her arms. = 
when she was about twelve, she announced one| Packed up at last, and baggage disposed of, | and thought their small shop, with people so She brought it straight to me, and 0, the Cres « 
day that her mind was made up to be a teacher. | Miss Spriggins concluded to walk to the ferry, | close around them, and a policeman on the side- | pride she and master took in that child. Ther us, 
“Why, child!” said Miss Spriggins, ‘1! and cross the river before the rush of passengers | walk, seemed far safer. were never so happy as when they were exhib Iv 
wouldn’t be bothering my head with making | for the evening train went over. As they} In this uneasiness, her sleep was continually | iting it to admiring relatives, friends and nei! way, 
up my mind. And teaching! any ninny can do| climbed the stairs of the wharf boat, Bel’s | broken, proving only a series of “cat naps” till| bors. Why, I could not conceive, for really, ® of th 
that—I could myself—only I hadn't any stuck | thoughts went back to the day when, six years | towards morning, when, as she was becoming | my eye there was no more beauty in it than in them 
up notions about its making a lady of me, as | before, she had come into the city a lonely, ter- | less apprehensive, she was roused by a positive | boiled lobster. Afterwards, however, it be ane 
some girls have. I’m sure I don’t know why—_ rified, half orphaned child; and these recollec- | noise, a rustling under the window, which led} came a fine boy and was a great favorite “! 
tuat’s hunting gentility in a hurrah’s nest.” tions brought at length to mind a letter which | her to raise herself upon her elbow to listen. mine. : 
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THE YOUTH'S 


When Merle, for so they named him, was | sisted that they should have all the privileges 
ghout two years old, the twins were born—Alice | they had ever had. 
and Hilda. Nobody could tell them apart, ex-| Against me, the new Mrs. Askue took a spe- 
cepting their mother and myself. I, from the | cial spite, and would have packed me up garret 
frst, remarked a plaintive look about Alice’s | the first thing, but Merle said,— 
wes which Hilda’s had not; and as they grew| “No, I was his mother’s favorite chair, and he 
older, while Alice was content to sit in my lap could not consent that I should be moved while 
playing with her rattle, and cooing softly to her- | she lived.” So I kept my place, and my lady 
wif, Hilda would creep about the floor, tugging | revenged herself by calling me “the old pa- 
ateverything she could lay her hands on, and | triarch.” | 
unless perpetually watched, was sure to getinto| Thank fortune, mistress lived to a good old | 
come mischief. | age, and many a quiet and comfortable hour | 
At last the children were all taken down with | did she and “the old patriarch” enjoy together. | 
warlet-fever. Merle had it lightly, and fought | She and master died within a few days of each 
toff in afew days, but with his little sisters it | other, and scarcely were they buried, when their | 
went harder, and with Alice hardest of all. The | daughter-in-law ordered me brought up here. I | 
plaintive look in her eyes increased, and her low | knew by the look Merle gave, that it went to his 
yailings were sad to hear. heart to see me banished, but he was obliged to | 
Great was our joy when she, too, began to | sacrifice a good deal for the sake of peace in the | 
rlly, and to ask for her playthings. There was 


family. 
nothing her parents would not have given her; 


| 
Well, he and his wife are both gone now, and 
sone day when she took a fancy to the dia- 
mond cross on mistress’ neck—which was very 


so are all the children who once made the house 

so lively. None of them lived to grow up but 

yaluable, besides being an heir-loom in the fam- | Richard, the youngest, and he went to Germany 
jr—she unclasped it from the chain, and put it 

in the child’s hands. Being called from the 


five or six years ago to finish his studies, and I 
have heard nothing from him since. 

room presently, she set Alice in my lap, leaving 

the cross with her. 


So here I stand, and listen to the elm trees 
beating against the roof, and the swallows flut- 

Of course she expected to come back in an in- 
sant, but something detained her, and the 


tering in the chimney, and the robin chirruping 

under the eaves, from night till morning, and | 
child, growing weary of sitting still and looking 
at her plaything, beautiful as it was, turned 


from morning till night, again. 
But O, if folks only knew my secret! 

round and began poking it into the folds on my 
back. 

Atlast it dropped from her fingers, and fell 
down—down—ont of reach and out of sight. 

“Gone—gone,” said Alice, searching for it, 
and crying for disappointment because she was 
mable to find it. The nurse, hearing her ery, 
came and took her in her arms, and carried her 
about the room to quiet her; but she knew noth- 
ing of the cause of her grief, and supposed she 
was crving because she had been left alone. 





| 





Germany, and brought his wife with him! 

One day I heard a great opening and shutting 
of doors, and a rushing to and fro, and a sound 
of many voices, and by-and-by steps on the gar- 
ret stairs. Then a young gentleman and lady 
made their appearance. 

Notwithstanding the changes time had made, 
I knew Richard at a glance, for he was the im- 
age of his father and his grandfather before 
him, and I soon found that the pretty young 
When mistress came into the room, however, | lady was his wife. Gretchen, he called her. A 
and missed the cross, she was terribly fright- | rosy, laughing creature, she was altogether dif- 
ened, thinking that Alice might have contrived ferent from any former mistress of Askue house. 
toswallow it. So shesent for thedoctorand her! They rummaged over everything, frollicking 
husband in great haste, but they both laughed | like two kittens, but when they came to me, 
atthe idea, and said no doubt it was on the ear- | Richard grew suddenly sober, and exclaimed,— 
pet or about the furniture somewhere. “My dear old grandmother's chair!” 

They looked me over as thoroughly as they| “How splendid!” said Gretchen. “Let’s fit it 
could without taking me to pieces, and turned | Up and use it;—I do so love old-fashioned 
theroom up side down in their search, but the things.” 
cross they could not find. As for Alice, shekept| ©, I could have hugged her for saying that! 
saving, over and over, “Gone—gone!” but being | So they tugged away, and got me down stairs, 
only a baby, she could tell them nothing more. | and set to work tearing off my cover and pulling 

That very night she was taken worse, and be- | Out my stuffing. 
fore morning she died. Mistress was very calm, I creaked with delight in every joint, for I felt 
and herself dressed little Alice in a clean white | that my secret was about to be revealed, and to 
rhe, and laid her in my lap. When she had | him who of all the world had the best right to 
folded the waxen hands, she kissed her and | knowit. And sure enough; when they had al- 
whispered, ““Gone—gone.”” most completed their task, the treasure which I 

Although only a chair, I knew that it was| had kept so carefully, slipped from its long 
the child’s spirit and not the diamond cross | hiding-place and fell to the floor. 
she meant. “The diamond cross! Found at last!” cried 

Of that no one spoke again till long after the | Richard, catching it up and holding it aloft, 
fneral, and they never guessed the truth. The | While the beautiful thing glittered and sparkled 
doctor suggested that nurse, or perchance one | iM the sunlight till it seemed to catch and throw 
ofthe servants had stolen it, and I think master | back all the hues of the rainbow at once. 
was secretly inclined to that opinion, but mis-| Then he drew his wife to a sofa, and told her 
tress would not allow it to be laid to them, say- | the story as it had often been told to him, and 
ing they had never given any reason for such | Suessed the truth as I have told it here; namely 
suspicion. | —that it was dropped among my folds by his 

She always felt that the disappearance of the little great aunt, the baby Alice. 
cross was in some mysterious way connected; Having restored the cross to the chain from 
with Alice’s death, and was so distressed when- | which it was taken—for my first mistress wore 
ever it was mentioned, that master finally for- | that chain to the day of her death, and it had 
bade any allusion to it in her presence, and by- | descended as a sacred legacy to Richard—he 
and-by the matter seemed to drop out of every- | clasped it round Gretehen’s neck. 
body’s remembrance. As for me, I was sent to the upholsterer’s, and 

From that time to this I have kept the secret, | Soon returned to my former corner by the par- 

lor fireplace, as bright and handsome as ever, 


and kept it well. 

Hilda grew up to be a charming young lady, | 2nd here I hope to pass a cheerful old age. 
her parents having spared no expense in her ed- 
cation, but no sooner does she get out of 
boarding-school and begin to be of some use at 
home, than along comes a fine gentleman, mar- 
ries her, and carries her off, without so much as 
saying “By your leave.” I am told that such is 
the way of the world. But I always thought, 
ind always shall think, that it showed great 
Presumption in him, and base ingratitude in her. 

Master and mistress were very much pleased 
Vhen they found that Merle was about to bring 
home a wife, “to take Hilda’s place,” as they 
sid, and when she came they received her as if 
she had been their own; but I knew, the first 
moment I saw her standing on the threshold, 
surveying every thing with those sharp black 
tres of hers, that there was trouble in store for 
Us, ° 

Iverily believe that if she could have had her 
‘ay, she would have turned the old people out 
ofthe house to begin with, or at least have shut death, their bodies shall be sent back to the 
them up in one room; but Merle, although in- | flowery kingdom. Fung Tang says: 
inlgent in most ways, stood firm there, and in-| “Qur people are accustomed twice a year to 





| 
| 
} 
| 


MORAL. 
Let conscious merit ne’er despair, 
Though hidden long, like this old chair; 
Let steadfast virtue fear no loss— 
’Twill shine triumphant, like this cross. 
———*+ep—_——_——_——_ 
CHINESE DEAD CARRIED HOME. 
We do not see why it should be thought 
strange that Chinamen want their bodies sent 
back to their native land when they die. A 
most common sentiment among the Hebrews 
was love of their family sepulchres, and death 
in the Old Testament is spoken of as being 
gathered to one’s fathers. Jacob and Joseph 
had their wish complied with to be carried up 
to Canaan and buried. 
Mr. Fung Tang, a San Francisco merchant, 
| formerly of China, states the reason why Chi- 
namen coming to this country stipulate with 
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visit the tombs of their relatives. There are | logs, and in a more substantial manner than the 
frequently twelve or fifteen generations, or many | huts of the majority of the miners about. 
more, lying close together in the same vaults. Below there was but one apartment, and above 
It is very much a religious duty to make this | this there was a loft, in which he and his father 
visit; incense and scented paper are burnt be- | usually slept. There was one door, and this 
fore the tombs, and the mourners remain for! was at the end of the house. At the other end 
hours together with bowed heads, thinking of , was asmall window. In the loft at one end there 
their ancestors, of lost parents or friends, and | was another small window.. 
of the fate to which they and we must all The door was heavily barricaded by three stout 
come.” | bars, and as it was itself of very solid construc- 
A desire to mingle his bones with those of! tion, it was not likely to yield, except to very 
his ancestors, and to have his tomb visited and | unusual force. 
incense and scented paper burned over it, is the | The window below was also closed up and bar- 
reason of John’s desire to have his defunct body | ricaded, so that it was quite as strong as the 


returned to the land of Joss. | door, The upper window was more lightly se- 
Joie iy | cured, : 

Lion’s sleeping place was below, while Davie 

A LIFE. ree =: WOR Bork 


| slept above, with his revolver and guns within 
| reach. 
| It would have required something more than 
|mere courage to enable Davie to make his 
| preparations and lie down to sleep so coolly. It 
| needed also some experience in actual contact 
| With similar danger. This experience Davie had 
endured. He had stood by his father’s side on 
| two occasions in a deadly resistanee to an at- 
| tack of “bushwhackers,” which resistance had 
| heen so stubborn and so well conducted that it 


I came at morn—’twas spring, I smiled; 
The fields with green were clad, 

I walked abroad at noon—and lo! 
*Twas summer—I was glad. 

I sat me down; ’twas autumn eve, 
And I with sadness wept; 

I laid me down at night, and then 
’Twas winter—and I slept! 


————_~+os 
For the Companion. 

THE BOY GOLD DIGGER. 
By Prof. De Mille. 


pies : 4 | the purpose of engaging in sheep farming. 
Mirabile dictu!’ Richard has come back from | 


Among the earliest gold diggers who were at- | 
tracted to Ballavat, was Mr. George Macdonald, | 
| who had come ont to Australia originally for 


Having lost his wife, he became melancholy, | 
and on the occurrence of the wonderful gold 
discoveries, he had given up his sheep farm, and | 
had gone to the mines. 

With him he had taken his son Davie, a lad | 
of about fourteen years of age, stout, hardy, in- 
telligent, and with pluck enough in his young, | 
boyish heart to furnish out two ordinary men. | 

Trained as he had been for all his life amid | 
the perils and hardships of a wild country, he | 
| Was as ready as his father to face whatever dan- 
gers the mining districts might offer, whether | 
from evil disposed natives, or still more savage | 
“bushwhackers.” 

One evening Mr. Macdonald had been sitting | 
in deep thought for a long time, while Davie | 


was busily engaged in making a new handle for | 
one of the pickaxes, when the former turned to | 
him and said,— 

“Davie, do you think you are willing to stay 
here alone for three days?” 

“Stay here alone? Yes sir.” 

“IT must go to the settlement to get some 
things. Owens promised to lend me his horse. 
Both of us can’t go, and you can’t do what I 
want very well. So Pll have to go, if you are 
not afraid to stay alone.” 

“OTcanstay. Iam not afraid.” 

“You know what we’ve got here, Davie,” said 
Mr. Macdonald. “It’s allI have, and this with 1 
a little more will set me up for life. If it were 
only known we wouldn’t be quite so safe as we | 
are. I’m beginning to think that we are sus- | 
pected—and shouldn’t wonder if we had a visit | 
before long.” | 

“Well, father—I’m ready. There’s Lion to | 
help me, you know,’—and he pointed to a} 
powerful bull terrier sleeping in a corner,—“‘be- | 
sides, I have the revolver and know howto use 
it.” 

“I know your pluck, lad,” said Macdonald, | 
fondly stroking his boy’s heads-“but I don’t like | 
to expose you to danger.” | 

“O don’t be afraid. Lion and I can take care | 
of things.” | 

The father became silent again, and remained | 
so for a long time. 

“Well, Davie,” said he, at last, “I think Ill | 
do it—though I shall be anxious enough till I| 
get back. Dll leave early this morning, before | 
day-break, as quietly as possible—so that nobody | 
need know, and I'll be back in three days. That | 
will give you two nights and three days here. | 
Perhaps I can be back sooner, but I don’t think | 
it very probable.” | 

Before daylight the next morning, Macdonald 
bade Davie good-by, and left with a very sombre | 
face. 





house, and busied himself in repairing the tools, | 
doing odd jobs of all kinds. He was quite cool, 
and looked forward to the night without fear. 
This fearlessness did not arise from ignorance | 
of the danger, or from a desire to banish the | 


had resulted in complete success. 
Davie lay down to sleep then calmly and cool- 
y. The night passed on, and nothing occurred. 


| Once or twice Lion gave a low growl, but no 


more. [It may have been his dreams that caused 
it. At any rate Davie awaked, and went about 
his daily task, which was a continuation of the 
work of the previous day. 

Then the’second night came. Davie went to 
bed as before and slept quietly until after mid- 
night. Then a slight noise aroused him. It was 
a low sniff from Lion. 

Slight as this was, it was of so peculiar a char- 
acter that he waked at once with all his wits 
about him, and stole down stairs. 

Lion was crouched at the door with his nose 
xy the threshold, every muscle rigid, and the 
hair on his back erect. 

Davie stroked him, and then ascended to the 
upper loft and looked out through a narrow slit 


| which he had made over the doorway. 


It was light enough to see any object. The 
first object that Davie saw, was two incn, who 
stood close by the door whispering, Whether 
there were any more he could not sec, and so 
waited. 

Presently one of the men put his shoulders 
against the door and pushed strongly. Then 
turning away, he said in a low tone which Davie 
heard plainly ,— 

‘We'll have to try the beam, Bill.” 

Saying this, he turned off softly, followed by 
the other, and in a short time both of them re- 
turned with a large, heavy beam, from a pile col- 
lected by Macdonald for making an addition to 
the hut. 

Davie looked carefully, and secing that there 
were only two, he felt convinced that there were 
no more. And now it was time for him to put 
his plan into execution. 

He rose and stepped quickly to the garret win- 
dow, and took down the fastening. At that in- 
stant a tremendous blow made the whole house 
shake. The ruffians were trying to burstin the 
door. Not a sound followed. The dog uttered 
nota growl. He was awaiting his time. 

Davie then got out of the window, and just 
as another blow descended he Ict himself drop 
lightly to the ground. <A few yards away there 
were some trees growing quite thick. All round 
the house were clumps of trees and brush of suf- 
ficient height to conceal his movements. 

Among these he ran lightly and quietly, with- 
out being observed, until at last he reached a 
cluster which stood in front of the house. As 
he went the blows were repeated again and 
again, and he judged by the sound that the door 
was yielding. 

It was an adventurous deed thus to go outside, 
but Davie had learned that in a night attack, a 
man has sometimes a better chance, both for 


| assault and escape, than if he is shut up within. 
Through that day the boy worked about the | They supposed he was inside, cowering with ter- 


ror. His attack from the outside would fill them 
with panic. 

The moment he had reached the trees he 
caughta rope that was fastened to a neighboring 
woodpile which he had arranged in a peculiar 


the companies bringing them, that in case of 


thought of it. On the contrary he thought of| manner. Then came a tremendous blow. Davie 
it all the time, and busied his brain in making a | held the rope in his left hand and took aim with 
good plan to meet it in the best way, if it should | his right. The last blow had crushed in the 
come. At last he had settled exactly what he | door. 
should do if the danger arose. | head. 

Night came. The next instant there was a spring, followed 


He saw once of the ruffians push in his 


Davie fastened the house care- | 

fully, examined his revolver and two guns also, | by a shriek. 

which were always kept loaded, and then went At the same moment Davie fired he pulled 

to bed. the string. With a tremendous noise down tum- 
The house was a small one, strongly built of| bied a large pile of wood, and wild vells rang 
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out from Davie. Once more he fired and then 
rushed forward. 

The first ruffian lay senseless, with Lion’s teeth 
fixed in his neck with a grasp that would not be 
loosed. The other lay with his arm broken and 
a bullet through his leg, moaning and writhing 
in pain. Ilis pistol had fallen from his hand. 

Davie with some difficulty got Lion from his 
prey, and dragged the senseless robber inside. 
The other sat sullenly outside unable to move. 
Davie waited till morning. . At nine o’clock his 
father returned, and his feelings cannot be im- 
agined. 

The man who was torn by the dog could not 
recover. The other was turned over to the au- 
thorities and executed. The men were two no- 
torious bushwhackers, stained with every crime, 
and long the terror of the country. 

Not long after this, Mr. Macdonald found that 
he had accumulated gold enough, so he moved 
away with Davic, to Melbourne. 

———~<~<@9——_——_ 


LETTERS ABOUT THE TROPICS. 
From a Correspondent. 

We took a drive this morning through the 
principal streets of Barbadoes. It is rather a| 
neat little place. ‘Tlie streets are wide, and very 
white, made so by covering them with a kind of | 
powdered shell. After 2 while their brilliancy, 
as the sun shines on them, becomes very pain- 
ful to the eyes. | 





Pomegranates. 

Pomegranates and lemon-trees grow in the | 
gardens. The pomegranate is an exquisitely 
beautiful fruit when cut open; I never saw any- 
thing so lovely in color. It is white, or pale 
straw color, with a vivid pink. The seeds lay in 
circular rows to the very centre, and it is slight- 
ly acid in taste when quite ripe. 

| 





We passed huge trees filled from the topmost 
branches to the very ground with green and 
scarlet vines. Both trees and drapery were 
magnificent. We drove by whole plantations 
surrounded by cactus, all in crimson flower. 
One estate was surrounded by English rose- 
bushes in bloom. Getting glimpses, now and 
then, into the gardens, we saw that they were laid 
out with great taste—with fountains, and statu- 
ary, and delightful walks. 


Plantations. 

On our way the Governor of the island passed 
us in an open carriage. He is a fine-looking 
Englishman, and generally is accompanied by a 
guard—more for effect than anything else, I 
suppose. Government house is said to be very 
gay; there are always dinner-parties or recep- 
tions going on. . 

We passed many fine sugar plantations, with 
their ranges of low buildings, and many negro 
workmen. Seeing a little boy industriously 
sucking sugar-cane, gave us all an appetite 
for it, and beckoning to a laborer, a few pen- 
nies soon made us possessors of a cane apiece. 
The juice was very abundant, but almost too 
sweet for me; however, it was a new experience, 
and as such I enjoyed it. 

We came upon a group of bamboo trees on 
one estate, and we saw the banyan tree—one 
tree, and a small forest of itself. How often, 
in reading of the banyan tree, have I wished that 
I might see it! and here it was, the parent stem 
forever turning shoots toward the ground, 
which of themselves take root, and send out 
others. 

We had brought a lunch with us, so we were 
prepared to be amused for the day. Everything 
interested us,—a man carrying an immense 
bundle of faggots on his back, and, bowed and 
lowed and loaded as he was, managing to salute 
us; a child turning somersets along the road, 
a file of soldiers, an old battered building. 








Cholera and Hurricanes. 

Our driver pointed out a desolate looking 
place, where the houses seemed deserted, and 
the gardens were rank with weeds. 

“Had the cholera thar mighty bad, las’ year,” 
he said; “dar wasn’t a man, woman, chile or 
chick but what done died in dat place. De peoples 
won't lib dar now.” 

Who could wonder? 

“Do you ever have any bad storms here?” 
asked my father. 

“Ky! plenty; answered the negro. 
got a moniment down town, whar folks lays 
what’s got killed in de hurricanes. We has ’em, 
whew! blow de whole town to pieces, mos'ly. 

Don’t hab ’em more’n once in ebery two yar— 
not dem kind; plenty small ones.” 

What an endless succession of beauty met our 
eyes! such blooms, such exquisite foliage, such 
towering palms, sky of the deepest, most -bril- 
liant blue-green, of the most varied tinting! It 
was veritable wonder-land, with the long, white, 
dazzling road in the distance, the quaintly robed 


| to shake its mighty plumes against the sky. 


“We's 





figures by the way-side. 


A Negro Woman. 

We thought of some of our old Bible lessons 
as a coolie woman passed us, her tawny arms | 
loaded, even above the elbow, with thick silver 
bands, silver chains and beads about her neck, | 
and even on her ankles, ‘tinkling ornaments.’ 
From her ears depended rings so long that they 
touched her shoulders. And this poor creature, 
so bravely tricked out, carrying all her wealth 
upon her person, bore upon her head a bundle 
of linen that had probably been her week’s work. 
Iler posture and the grace of her step might 
have made a cultivated beauty envious. I never 
saw so supple, so slight, and so elegant a figure; 
I never saw a walk so perfect. 


The Heights. 

“Should you like to go to de heights, sar?” 
asked the driver. ‘Mos’ people does.” 

“Yes, take us anywhere, where there’s a 
chance of seeing new sights,” was the reply. 
Our carriage commenced winding up a steep 
path, overhung with stunted orange-trees and 
dwarf bushes loaded with brilliant flowers. Now 
and then a brave palm towered up, and seemed 





I had read of Heckleton Heights in one of our 
Sunday-school books, and remembered the de- 
scription. 

When we alighted from the carriage, we saw 
a wide, unsheltered place, looking some as our 
hilly patches of country do in the State of Ver- 
mont. There were ledges of rock, corners of 
cultivated ground, back of which stood bits of 
hovels, overshadowed by lime, lemon and orange 
trees. 

The Black School-Mistress. 

I remembered reading about the black school- 
mistress of Heckleton Heights, and before long 
we stumbled upon her shanty,—a place larger 
than any of the huts thereabouts, and from 
which proceeded the hum of juvenile voices. 

The teacher was old and gray. She sat tall 
and stately, a blue and white cloth wound about 
her head in the shape of a steeple, her trembling 
old hands busy knitting. In another place a 
woman was paring and slicing yams, which, 
with many of the inhabitants, take the place of 
potatoes, and are, some of them, much more 
agreeable in flavor to my taste. An old man 
sat in still another corner, his elbows on his 
knees, his hands supporting his gray head, his 
glance intent upon an ancient Bible that laid 
spread out upon his knees. In front of the 
old mistress were some twenty black children, 
all intensely black, muttering over their much- 
thumbed little primers, and rolling up the whites 
of their great eyes at us shyly, yet persistently. 

I had also read of a coffin that was kept sus- 
pended from the roof, but conld sce none. Speak- 
ing to the schoolmistress, about it, she answered, 
complacently,— 

“O, that was my ole man’s. He kep’ it there 
nigh on to twenty year, and now he lays in it, 
down at the cementary. He was very odd in his 
notions, but de Lord’s took he to a better coun- 
try, whar dar’s no mournin’ an’ no dyin’. 

I asked her if she was paid for her teaching. 

“Well, miss, I gits somethin’,” she said. 
“Some, dey gibs me a Icetle, and some, dey gibs 
me more; but I doesn’t make any differences in 
de chillens; [ larns ’em all alike.” 

To the question how she obtained her own 
knowledge, she replied,— 

“T had a missis when I was young, a good, 
yod-fearin’ missis, who larned me how to read, 
and do sums in figures, an’ I never forgits. I 
often thinks ob dat missus, now, and blesses my 
heavenly Father that she was so kind to me; for, 
don’t ye see,”—she waved her long, wrinkled 
fingers,—“don’t ye see, child, it ’ables me to 
spread de light—spread de light?” 

Her expression, as she said this, was something 
I can never forget, and could not describe. 

She gave us some sweet oranges, and directed 
us to a long building, much weather-beaten, and 
looking like a hall, that stood near us. 

“Go into dis door!” she exclaimed, with en- 
ergy; “don’tye go round, but go in dis door, 
and look out of de other!” 


A Sublime View. 
We followed her directions, and found our- 
selves in the cliff-house, with the mest sublime 


It was along time before we could bring our- 
selves to that most prosaic of duties; but it 
seemed to taste sweeter than food ever tasted 
before, and after every mouthful came an inter- 
jection at some new interpretation of beauty. 
How could we help being thankful to the Cre- 
ator of so much sublimity, and who hath made 
all things to praise Him! FANNY. 
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LITTLE FEET. 


In castle halls, or cottage homes, 
Wherever guileless childhood roams, 
O, there is nothing half so sweet, 

As busy tread of little feet. 


The sighing breeze. the ocean’s roar, 
The purling rill, the organ’s power, 
All stir the soul, but none so deep 
As tiny tread of little feet, 
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|; THE BALANCE OF POWER---Parr II. 


As the modern European national system 
came into existence in the last half of the fif- 
teenth (15th) century,—that is, from 1450 to 
1500,—the theory of the balance of power also 
dates from that time, though it did not become 
clearly expressed till the early years of the next 
century. 

France, substantially as we know her, may be 
said to date from the time that the English were 
driven out of that country, in the fifteently(15th) 
century. Strange as it may appear to those who 
have read much of French ambition and French 
aggression, the additions made to that country 
for the last four hundred years will be found, 
on examination, to be comparatively small. 

Spain became one country in the latter part 
of the fifteenth (15th) century, through the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile; and this union enabled the Spaniards 
to conquer the last Mussulman Kingdom in 
their peninsula,—that of Grenada. 

England assumed her peculiar position a little 
later, under Henry VII., first sovereign of the 
Tudor dynasty, who began to reign in 1485. 

The German Empire also took its modern 
character in the latter years of the fifteenth 
(15th) century, under the Emperor Frederick III. 

Thus the European balance of power theory 
came into existence as a consequence of the 
establishment of national character by a num- 
ber of prominent peoples. It meant that each 
of the great governments or nations was deter- 
mined that no other government or nation 
should become so strong as to threaten the in- 
dependence, or existence, of the others. 

Had matters taken the ordinary course, it is 
probable that no one nation would have become 
so powerful as to create much alarm, and peace 
would have prevailed, as a general thing. 

But two extraordinary disturbing causes did 
arise, that changed every thing. 

Strangely enough, the first of these causes 
was marriaye; and the second was religion. 

The good fortune of the House of Austria, 
which was at the head of Germany, in the mat- 
ter of marriage, is proverbial. By fortunate 
marriages that House had become the first of 
the ruling families in Europe, at the close of the 
fifteenth (15th) century. 

Maximilian I., Emperor of Germany, married, 
before he became emperor, Mary, only child of 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy; and their son, 
Philip, married Juana, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, of the Spains. 

The eldest son of Philip and Juana was that 
monarch who is known in history as Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany. But, besides being Em- 
peror of Germany, he was Charles I., of the 
Spains; and Spain at that time had large pos- 
sessions in Italy,—and still larger ones in Amer- 
ica, which the Spaniards called the Indies. 

Charles also held possession of Holland and 
Flanders; and he was considered the greatest of 
Christian monarchs. His only.equal was Soly- 
man the Magnificent, the greatest of all the 
Turkish Sultans. 

Being so strong, Charles was greatly feared 
by his cotemporary, Francis I., of France. There 
were great wars between those two sovereigns, 
involving the balance of power. 

England, then governed by Henry VIIL., sided 
sometimes with Charles, and then with Francis. 
In fact, England then held the balance, and did 





view before us that I ever beheld. 

Hundreds of feet below us, so far that the roll- 
ing waves seemed like the mimic breakers of a 
shallow brook, came, sweeping in, the great, 
grand ocean, with ships, that looked almost like 


sail-boats, upon its bosom. There was no sign 


of breaking wave—the thunder of the ocean surf | 
could not be heard up there. Far, far down, the | 


white sand glittered, a narrow strip of beach, 
and the sea-birds flew low, and the snowy spray 


glittered, and the far water reflected the blue of 


heaven. 
Fancy sitting in such a place and eating lunch! 


much to prevent the House of Austria, headed 
by Charles V., from realizing the purpose at 
| Which it aimed, which was the conquest of the 
| civilized world. 
| But, in spite of England’s course, it is all but 
j certain that Charles V. would have become 
| master of Europe and America,—of all America, 
that is, that then was known,—had it not been 
for the incoming of the element of religion, 
whereby the course of political events was, first, 
greatly modified, and then permanently changed. 

The religious element came in through the 
occurrence of that mighty eyent which is known 


ne 





the Church of Rome lost its sway over a large 
part of Christendom, and Protestantism was 
created. 


Charles V. and his family, both in Germany 


and in Spain, supported Rome. England became 
Protestant. France was long divided on the re. 
ligious question, but finally settled down in fy. 


vor of a more liberal type of Romanism than 
was known in other Romish countries. 

The effect of this rising up of the relizious 
element was to make many of the wars of the 
sixteenth (16th) century more religious than 
political or territorial in their character. Thjs 
was particularly the case in the wars of the lat. 
ter part of that century. At the close of the 
century, the House of Austria—so powerful at 
the beginning of it—had become weak, and no 
longer was dangerous to Europe. 

That House had become divided,—the elder 
branch ruling in Spain, and the younger in 
Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, and other remote 
countries. . 

England was powerful, and France was be 
coming so. The balance of power had been vin. 
dicated, and there really was no nation in Europe 
that was so strong as to be able to threaten the 
others. 

Spain had lost Holland, and the great vigor the 
Dutch had displayed made them an important 
nation, whose introduction into the European 
system, had helped adjust the balance of power, 
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THE NEW CENSUS. 
The facts and figures of the new census—the 
ninth census—are in course of being placed be- 
fore the American people. 
It will require some weeks’ time to give these 
facts in full, and to arrange them, together with 
the numerous figures that make up the grand to- 
tal. But the country is not disposed to wait for 
such completion of the work, and demands the 
publication of the said facts and figures as they 
are obtained, from time to time, and this de 
mand is complied with to some extent. 
It is believed that the grand total of the re- 
turns will show that the entire population of 
the Republic exceeds 40,000,000. 
The increase in ten years is about 9,000,000, as 
the returns of the census taken in 1860 showed 
the population to be 31,445,000, or thereabout. 
The census of 1860—the eighth census—was 
somewhat imperfectly taken, owing to the pe 
culiar political condition of the South. 
The returns sufficiently approximate to cor- 
rectness to warrant general conclusions; and 
as the population now exceeds 40,000,000, ac- 
cording to estimate, and as then it exceeded 
$1,000,000, we are warranted in saying that the 
increase is about 9,000,000. This is at the rate 
of about 900,000 a year, taking the ten years 
since the summer of 1860. 

Considering the fact that during more than 
four years of that time the country was en- 
gaged in an extensive civil war, in which the 
consumption of human life was fearfully great, 
we think the rate of increase may well be called 
large. How many men perished during the war 
it is impossible to say, but the number of men 
killed may be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands; and these were, for the most part, 
young men, most of whom would now be heads 
of families if the war had not occurred. 

The country does not feel the effects of the 
war on the population, so much as otherwise it 
would, because of the great number of immi- 
grants it has received during the six years that 
have elapsed since the restoration of peace. 

One result of the census has excited consid- 
erable surprise, though perhaps it is not differ- 
ent from what might have been expected. 

It appears that the populations of our great 
cities are not by any means so large as it was 
said they would be. New York expected to have 
a million of people in 1870, but she falls far be- 
low that number. Many other cities are much 
below their estimates, greatly to their annoy- 
ance. We see nothing to regret in this, for great 
cities are not by any means great blessings. 

The country has increased in population, and 
itis better that this increase should be spread 
over it, and not be concentrated in a few cities. 
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PATRICK HENRY NO ORATOR. 

Mr. Edward A. Pollard, of Richmond, who bas 
written a history of the secession war, in which 
he makes the South gain nearly all the victories, 
has also made a discovery in the history of ¢* 
lonial times. Tle has found out, so he says, ina" 
article in the Galazy, that Patrick Henry was 
no orator, and that the famous speech, so famil 
iar to school beys, was never delivered by him. 

According to Mr. Pollard, the great orator 2 
only a stump speaker, whe acquired some rep 
tation by a few successful speeches made in lo 
cal courts before ignorant juries and people, but 
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gt audiences. In proof of this assertion he 
savs that Patrick Henry was silent in the Colo- 
nial Congress which adopted the Declaration of 
Independence, of which the great orators of the 
country were members, and where any one with 
te eloquence in him must have spoken. 

We imagine, however, that he will win few 
converts to his opinion. As William Wirt and 
Thomas Jefferson are both witnesses to the elo- 
quence of Patrick Henry, his name will stand 
among the great orators of America, in spite of 
the criticisms of Mr. Pollard. 

te 
APPRENTICESHIP TRAVELS. 

A curious custom prevails in Prussia in train- 
ing workmen. Every: mechanic, before he is 
admitted to labor for himself, must be an ap- 
prentice. After he has served a recular time in 
apprenticeship, he must travel in foreign coun- 
tries, and learn what he can there before settling 
down at home. 

This training is a good one to make master 
workmen. But it has proved valuable in other 
ways, in the late war with Austria, and in the 
present war with France. There are many sol- 
diers in the Prussian army who, in their appren- 
ticeship travel, have gone through and lived in 
the very districts over which the army passes. 
They know thoroughly every road and by-path, 
and are trusty guides in any emergency. They 
are acquainted with the towns and villages, and 
have a tolerable idea of their wealth and produe- 
tions, and what they can contribute for the sup- 
port of the troops. 

This requirement of apprentices to travel is a 
good national custom, and its political uses will 
help to make it perpetual. When the famous 
Massachusetts Sixth Regiment was on its way 
to Washington, it came across an engine, dis- 
mantled and thrown from the track. The regi- 
ment was ordered to halt. The word of com- 
mand came, “Any in the ranks able to repair 
engines, step forward!” 

Several presented themselves, some of whom 
found the engine one they had helped to make. 
So the Prussian officers have only to order, “Any 
in the ranks who know the country, step for- 
ward,” and the travelled apprentices appear. 

oe 
WHAT KOSSUTH IS DOING. 

Real greatness is rare, but it is never more 
clearly proved than in the case of men who act 
with noble dignity after power and high posi- 
tion have been taken away from them. Really 
great men know how to accept circumstances 
gracefully without “eating their hearts out” over 
what might have been. 

Kossuth, who a score of years ago visited this 
country, and spoke before admiring crowds, 
burning words in behalf of liberty and the rights 
of Hungary, has, for several years, disappeared 
from the public gaze, which, at the time referred 
to, he attracted so strongly. 

From time to time, and at long intervals, his 
name reappears on the great surging current of 
the world’s affairs, and to the coming generation 
itis a name without associations, almost that of 
4 stranger, while to those who knew him, ad- 
mired his eloquence and applauded his heroism, 
he has seemed but a retired humble man, whose 
mission and work are over. 

Now we hear of him as giving lessons in for- 
eign languages at Turin, and steadily refusing 
assistance at the hands of his admirers. This 
is still heroic, and in keeping with all that we 
have known and applauded in his character and 
career. Instead of passing his time in vain re- 
pining at the fickleness of fortune, or the in- 
gratitude of men, he leans upon his own strong 
arm for support, and does what he can to im- 
part to other minds some of the rich treasures 
of his own. 

aa em 
DOG EXPRESS. 

In these days of travel by steam, it seems al- 
most impossible to believe that a few hundred 
miles once separated our fathers almost as wide- 
ly as Europe and America. Before the establish- 
ment of stages, which are comparatively mod- 
etn, people were obliged to travel either on foot 
or in theirown vehicles. An intelligent dog 
Once served as an express to run fifty miles to 
Boston : 

A family living over fifty miles from Boston, 
who had removed from there a few years before, 
taking with them their favorite dog, Rover, had 
Several times made their annual visit there al- 
Ways accompanied by the same faithful animal. 
The necessity of sending a letter to Boston had 
now become urgent in the extreme, and indis- 
pensably necessary; yet there seemed no possi- 
ble way of transmitting it but by procuring some 
one to go on expressly, which at that time was 
Next toimpossible. While they were deeply per- 


Plexed in contriving ways and means, some one 


said, perhaps more in jest than in earnest,— 
‘Send Rover.” : 


Now Rover had proved himself on many oc- 
casions intelligent and faithful beyond others of 
It was de- 
cided at any rate to try the experiment of send- 
ing Rover as bearer of dispatches, provided he 
could be induced to undertake so arduous and 


is Tace, and the idea took at once, 


The letter was accordingly prepared, and while 
they were fastening it around his neck, the old 
dog would roll up his eyes in deep thoucht, 
as if pondering on the magnitude and the re- 
sponsibility of his charge, while he seemed to 
say, “I understand the business perfectly, but 
dislike the undertaking and must beg to be ex- 
cused.” 
And when the crisis came, he did ber and 
plead most piteously. But, after pointing to the 
east, he command was peremptory—‘Go’—and, 
away he went in good earnest, not on the old 
circuitous, travelled road, but on a bee-line across 
lots, determined to make short work of it, and 
probably not stopping for refreshment till he 
had reached his place of destination, which was 
a little before daylight the next morning. 
There were two houses in Boston, not far apart, 
where the old dog felt equally at home. He 
gave notice at first by howling and scratching at 
the door; but the family not understanding the 
purport of so unreasonable a call, refused to re- 
spond, and he soon repaired to the other, where 
the surprise and astonishment at seeing the old 
dog with his message were indescribable. 
He was welcomed and greeted with as much 
joy and gladness as if he had been an old, inti- 
mate friend, just returned from a long and dan- 
gerous sca voyage. He was, indeed, an old 
friend, the representative of long absent friends 
at a distance, and bringing glad tidings from 
afar. The fame of this achievement soon spread 
among the friends and through the neighbor- 
hood, and Rover became the lion of the day. 
This is believed 'o be the only instance where 
a quadruped has ever acted as bearer of dis- 
patches, or post for carrying letters alone and 
so great a distance. 
++ 4 - 

ADULTERATED CANDIES, 
Our readers who are fond of candies may not 
care to learn that much of the candy that is sold 
has in it something besides sugar. It is hard to 
pay a high price for clay, and to be obliged to 
eat it, too. But we suppose there may be truth 
in the following story, from the Cleveland 
Leader : 
Some Southerner, on his summer tour to the 
North, has amused himself by following up the 
large shipments of white clay, or “kaolin,” which 
comes from the deposit near Augusta, Ga., and 
has partially discovered what becomes of it. 
The clay is very fine in grain, free from silex, 
and of a pure white color. It is said to be valu- 
able in the manufacture of various grades of 
earthenware, but as the tons and tons of it 
which come North do not seem to go to porce- | 
lain manufacturers, our Southern friend has 
taken the trouble to discover that it has become 
the standard substance for the adulteration of 
soda, cream tartar, calomel, white lead, and 
particularly the fancy candies with which we 
are all accustomed to peril our lives. 
Now that the thing is spoken of, many per- 
sons will remember, no doubt, that, in eating 
pulverized sugar bonbons, and especially white 
candies, there is frequently left in the mouth 
something clammy and insoluble, with a taste 
| similar to the slate-pencil which we used to nib- 
ble in our school days. That must be the “kao- 
lin” we hear of. It is not a particularly hazard- 
ous diet, a little heavy, perhaps, for a delicate 
stomach, but not poisonous. 
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COULDN’T GET AN ANSWER. 

In many cases, the attempt to be cou7teous in 
putting a question results in a roundabout 
phrase which a /iteral answer would make ri- 
diculous. An impolite stranger or a waggish 
friend will sometimes catch you up on the letter 
of your language, if you ask for information in 
an indirect way, as “I want to find Salem 
Street.”” Ans.—‘‘Well, why don’t you, then?” 
The art of “bluffing” is valuable, sometimes, in 
eases like the following, where an inquisitive 
man hailed a traveller: 

“Hollo, stranger! you appear to be travelling.” 

“Yes, Lalways travel when I’m on a journey.” 

“Seems to me I’ve seen you before, some- 
where.” 

“Very likely; I’ve been there.” 

“And what might your name be?” 

“Well, it mizht be Jones, but it aint.” 

“How long have you been in these parts?” 

“Five feet ten.” 

“Any thing new?” 

“Yes, I bought a new whetstone this morn- 
ing.” 
“I thought so; you’re the sharpest blade I’ve 
seen on this road.” 


AN EXTINCT RACE, 

Many races of.the world die out, as the In- 
dians of the United States are fast waning away, 
and as the Tasmanians, of New Zealand, have 
perished in one day. Here is a record of anoth- 
er race, extinct a few generations ago: 


One of the most remarkable races that ever 
inhabited the earth is now extinct. They were 
known as the Gaunches, and were the abarizi- 
nes of the Canary Islands. In the sixteenth 
century, pestilence, slavery, and the cruelty of 
the Spaniards, succeeded in totally exterminat- 
ing them. They are described as having been 
gigantic in stature, but of a singularly mild and 
gentle nature. Their food consisted of barley, 
wheat and goat’s milk; and their agriculture 
of the rudest kind. They had a religion which 
taught them of a future state of rewards and 
punishment after death, and of good and evil 
spirits. They regarded the volcano of Teneriffe 
asa punishment forthe bad. The bodies of their 





catacombs, which still continue to be an object 
of curiosity to those who visit the islands. Their 
marriage rites were very solemn; and, before 
engaging in them, the brides were fattened on 
milk. At the present day, these strange people 
are extinct. 

~~ 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 

ERS. 

For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 
in our Premium List. 
In addition to those described in that List, we 
now make one or two special offers. 


Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 


desirable article. It will be given for six 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. 


Initial Stationery. 
For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We offer a box of 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. 
Stencil Plate. 
For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
cIL PLATE, for marking clothing. It can be 
eut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 
A Beautiful Chromo. 

For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s | 
Beautiful Chromo—“The Doctor.” It repre- | 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his | 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- | 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the | 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of | 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. | 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- | 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 13 cts. | 
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A YOUNG HERO. 
We clip the following from the Young Folks’ | 
News. Trying to seize a runaway horse is al- | 
ways extremely hazardous. But itis unques- 
tionably right to risk onc life to save two, as in 
the case below. We sce, too, that the attempt 
is sometimes successful—if one has the courage 
to make it: 


A heroic scene occurred a few weeks ago in 
the streets of Portland, Me. A horse came tear- 
ing down a slope in High Street, dragging a 
light carriage, in which sat two ladies, paralyzed 
with fear, The bit having broken in two, hung 
out of the horse’s mouth. 

Suddenly from the sidewalk darted a young | 
man, named J. L. Taylor, and threw up his 
hands before the horse, then dashing towards 
him. When on the very point of being tram- 
pled to death, as it seemed—for the frantic ani- 
mal did not heed him—he slipped aside, and 
springing at the horse's head, seized the mane 
with one hand, and the nostril with the other, 
and hung on, though jerked and dragged some 
distance. At length the progress-of the horse 
was checked, and the lives of the two ladies | 
saved. The action is described as most gallant, | 
surpassing the deeds of fiction. 


eS 

WHAT RIPE FRUIT MAY DO. 
Fruit was made to eat, but evidently it was 
not made to breuthe. 


We should be chary of keeping ripe fruit in 
our sitting-rooms, and especially beware of lay- 
ing it about a sick-chamber for any length of 
time. That complaint which some people make 
about a faint sensation in the presence of fruit is 
not fanciful; they may be really affected by it. 
For two continental chemists have shown that, 
from the moment of plucking, apples, cherries, 
currants, and other fruits, are subject to inces- 
| sant transformation. At first they absorb oxy- 
gen, thus robbing the surrounding air of its vi- 
talelement; then they evolve carbonic acid, ad 
this in far greater volume than the purer gas is 
absorbed, so that we have poison given us in the 
place of pure air, with compound interest. Tem- 
perature affects tlre rate of change, warmth ac- F 
celerating it.—Gouod Health. 


a 
HELP AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


Lately a party were rambling in the woods 
near the town of Newfane, when one of the 
youngsters, a lad about twelve years old, named 
“Cob” Walsh, accidentally stepped upon the tail 
of a black snake. Like lightning the serpent 
raised its length—one of six feet three inches— 
into view and wound it round the boy’s leg, at 
the same time advancing its head in the snake- 
like, threatening manner. Ofcourse the boy was 
scared, and there is no guessing at the result of 
the fierce attack, had not the spunk of a dog ac- 
companying him been aroused to the pitch of 
taking hold of the serpent, at which the black 
coils were loosened and his serpentine majesty 
dropped to the ground, after which he was sum- 
marily despatched by a well directed shot from 
a gun in the hands of a young man accompany- 
ing the party. 

Se) ae 
FLATTERY is like cologne water, to be smelt 














hazardous a mission 


dead were carefully embalmed and deposited in 


of, not swallowed. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


y Jirst is in mouth, but not in head. 
My second is in Harry, but not in Ned. 
y third is in priest, but not in nun. 

y fourth is in boy, but not in son. 

y Jifth is in oak, but not in pine. 

y sixth is in youth, but not in age. 

y seventh is in wrath, but not in rage. 
y eighth is in high, but not in low. 





My ninth is in string, but not in bow. 

My ¢enth is in cat, but not in kitten. 

My elerenth is in glove, but not in mitten. 
My fterelfth is in me, but not in you. 

My thirteenth is in pink, but not in blue. 

My fourteenth is in pane, and also in glass, 
My Jifteenth is in tin, but not in brass. 

My sivteenth is in fish, but not in whale. 
My serenteenth is in cotton, but not in bale. 


My eighteenth is in cent, but not in sou. 
My whole is 2 paper familiar to you. 
JOEL P. BLEDSOE. 
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3. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. Gone. 

2. Seconds. 

3. Pause. 

4. Toys. L. BE. L. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


I am a surname of 10 letters. 
How 1,3. 5, 2, 7, 2, 10, 8 it is 8,9 stroll along the 
7, 5, 2shore, and watch the ships sail away 7, 9, 4, 
never 8, 9 return. How little do some of the 4, 5, 10 
think how 7, 9, 9, 10 they may find a watery grave. 

My whole is the name of a celebrated English 
statesman. w. R. 

5. 
RIDDLE. 


In the Emerald Isle I’m oft made of wood, 

And pronounced by the natives to be very good; 

I'm a help to the stitcher who works for scant pay, 

And oft to the traveller out of his way. ‘ 

Some keep me concealed in a small house of tin 

When abou‘ to commit some horrible sin. 

I'm black, I’m yellow, I’m brown, I’m white, 

Often used iu the morning, more often at night; 

Some run me, some shun me, some give me a dip, 

I’ve been with the sailor on many a trip. 

I'm seen oft in hovels, in huts and in sheds, 

Ofttimes in the sick-room, by invalids’ beds. 

Oft in my presence some laugh and some weep, 

And some where I am have e’en dared to sleep. 

My home’s in a stick in these latter days, 

And there I’ve been witness to all sorts of plays. 

Now guess as you may, if at guessing — good, 

Though I doubt if you’ve seen me in the genuine 
wood. CIUAMBERLAIN. 

6. 


C@HARADE. 

You see my first upon the hill; 

You oft go there with pleasure, 
And if my second you would find, 

Seek out an English measure. 
When nature’s debt with us is paid, 
Within my whole we shall be laid. 

W. i. Eppy. 


Conundrums. 


When does a man look like a cannon ball? 
he looks round. 
“When is a fowl’s neck like a bell? 
wrung for dinner. 
Why is the figure nine like a peacock? Because 
it’s nothing without its tail. 
Why should a rooster’s feathers always be smooth? 
He always has a comb with him. 
Why does the washing came home on Saturday? 
It’s the close (clothes) of the week. 
Why is sugar made in the old style preferable to 
that made in the new style? It can’t be beet. 
Why is a worn-out shoe like ancient Greece? Be- 
cause it once had a Solon (sole on). 
Why is a carte de visite an enemy to engraving in 
all its branches? Because it must be the foe to 
graphic (photographic) art. 


When 


When it is 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Moose-head. 
France. 


3. Nothing-ex-ten-u-ate. : 

ri Raphael—Guido—Rubens—Hogarth—Titian. 

5. “A bribe in hand betrays mischief at heart.” 

6. Sin—Ire—Net. 

7. Gesner— Watts (Isaac) — Hastings —Swansea— 
} Seine—Tasso. —GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
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THE WEAVER. 


A weaver sat by the side of his loom, 
A-flinging his shuttle fast ; 

And a thread that would wear till the hour of doom 
Was added at ev’ry cast. 

His warp had been by the An els spun, 
And his weft was bright and new, 

Like threads which the morning wnbraids from the 


sin, 
Jewelled all over with dew. 


But something there came slow stealing by, 
And a shade on the fabric fell; 
And I saw that the shuttle less blithely did fly, 
For thought hath a wearisome spell! 
Butstill the Weaver kept weaving on, 
Thongh the fabric all was gray; 
And the flowers, and the buds, and the leaves were 


rone, 
And the gold threads cankered lay. 


And things all strange were woven in, 
Sighs, down-crushed hopes, and fears; 

And the web was broken, and poor, and thin, 
And it dripped with living tears. 

And the Weaver fain would have flung it aside, 
But he knew it would be a sin; 

So in light and in gloom the shuttle be plied, 
A-weaving these life-cords in. 


And as he wove, and, weeping, still wove, 
A tempter stole him nigh; 

And with glozing words he to win him strove, 
But the Weaver turned his eye. 

He upward turned his eye to Heaven, 
And still wove on, on, on! 

Till the last, last cord from his heart was riven, 
And the tissue strange was done. 


KNEW HE COULD RUN THAT EN-| 


GINE. 

The manner in which one asks for favors is a 
great deal, but the spirit with which a boy makes 
his way in the world through difficulties is more. 
Besides faith in God, you must have some faith 
in yourself, with none of the “Iecan’t”—and then 
everybody will see you are determined to make 
a man, 


Not long since a boy of some seventeen years of 
age called on a merchant doing a large business 
in New York. Being busily employed at the time, 
the boy had to wait a little before getting an op- 
portunity for an interview. Occasionally the mer- 
chant cast a glance at him as he stood respect- 
fully at a short distance. He was rather poorly 
clad, and showed evidences of pretty hard work ; 
but his face indicated honesty and common sense, 
with a firm and energetic manliness, under the 
somewhat rude exterior. A practical business 
man requires but brief examination of a boy to 
declare as to his weight and worth of character. 

When at liberty, the merchant said,— 

“Well, my young friend, what can I do for 
you?” 

“T called, sir,” he replied, “to ask you for a sit- 
uation as anengineer. L was told you were hav- 


ing a new engine built, and I want you to give | 


me the place. I'd like to run it for you.” 

“Are you an engincer?” asked the gentleman. 

“No, sir; but | can be,” he answered, setting 
his lips firmly together, standing squarely before 
the gentleman, and looking him full in the face. 
“T don’t understand the business well; 1 know 
something of it, though. But I can be an engi- 
neer, and I will be And I wish you would give 
me a chance.” . 

His modest but determined manner pleased the 
merchant. He was having a new engine built 
for a certain department of his business, and 
could of course have as many experienced oper- 
ators as he desired. It was no object for him to 
take an inexperienced boy and attempt to train 
him; no object except to help the boy. Such 
deeds he was noted for; a fact which no doubt 
had encouraged the boy to make his application. 

“What are you doing now?” he inquired. 

“Working in a machine-shop in Brooklyn. I 
have been fireman, and I often worked the en- 
gine. I think I could get along pretty well with 
one now, if anybody will have a little patience 
with me.” 

“What wages do you get?” 

“Five dollars 2 week, sir.” 

“What do you do with your money?’ 

“Give it to my mother, sir.” 

“Give it to your mother! humph! humph! 
What does your mother do with it?” 

“Well, you see, there are mother, sister and me; 
and mother takes in sewing. But it goes pretty 
hard, you know. They don’t give much for sew- 
ing, and it’s pretty hard work, too. And then 
with the other work she has to do, you know she 
cannot get along very fast at that rate, so I help 
her alll can. If I could get an engineer’s place 
I could get more wages, and it would make it 
easier for mother.” 

“How do you spend your evenings?” asked 
the gentleman. 

“T attend the free schools at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, studying mechanics,” he replied. ‘I spend 
all the time I can get studying. I knowl can be 
an engineer.” 

“Do you ever drink liquor?” 

He looked up with an expression of astonish- 
ment on his countenance that such a question 
should be asked, but answered firmly, “No, sir.” 

“Do you chew, or smoke, or go to the theatre?” 

“Never—can't afford it. Mother needs the 
money. And if she didn’t, I could make a better 
use of it. I'd like to have some books if I could 
only spare the money to get them.” 

“Do you go to church or Sunday school?” 

He held down his head, pretending to brush 
the dust off the floor with his foot, and replied, 
“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” inquired the merchant, a little 
sharply. 

“I haven’t any clothes fit to wear,” he replied. 
“Tt takes all the money I can get for us to live; 
and I can’t have any clothes.”” He looked down 
at his coarse and well-worn suit. It didn’t use to 
be so when father was living. I was brought up 
to go tochurch and_to Sunday school. If I can 
get to be engineer I shall go again. I know I 
can run an engine.” 





| Telling him to call at a certain time, when he 
‘expected his engine would be in use, and he 
would talk further with him, he dismissed him. 
“But he must have that engine,” said the mer- 
chant to afriend to whom he related the circum- 
stanee. “Ile will make a man, that boy will. A 
| boy who is determined to do something; who 
gives his mother all of his money to lighten her 
burdens; who does not use tobacco, and does not 
go to the theatres; who spends his evenings in 
study after working all day, such a boy would 
make a man, and deserves to be helped. I have 
not teld him so, but I shall take him and put him 
| under one of my engineers until he is fully capa- 
| ble of taking charge, then let him have the en- 

gine. He will get twenty dollars a weck then, in- 
| stead of five, and be able to lighten a mother’s 
| burdens, have clothes to wear to church, and buy 
| books to aid him in his business.” 

A noble boy, though hidden among hard con- 
| ditions and under unattractive garbs, will work 
| out and show his manhood. He may not always 
| find friends to appreciate him, but determined, 

virtuous, and willing to endure, he will in due 
| time conquer.—Mother’s Journal. 


-—_——— — ~~ —_— + 
A MOUSE KILLING A SCORPION. 


A mouse, when hard pushed, is a brave little 
fighter. He is game to the last. <A writer in 
Appletons’ Journal, gives an interesting ac- 
count of a battle between a mouse and a scor- 
pion. He had just received two scorpions from 
ITeliopolis, Egypt, and having caught a mouse 
in a trap, he put him in a globe with one of the 
scorpions, never doubting that the intruder 
would soon be dispatched by the poisonous 
reptile. To his great surprise, the victory was 
on the other side: 





The scorpion was lying quietly at the bottom 
of the globe when I shook the mouse from the 
| trap into it, but the sudden arrival of a strang- 

er into his private apartments woke him up di- 

rectly. He hoisted his sting, and began brand- 
| ishing it about. The mouse shortly crossed his 
path; the scorpion instantly lunged his sting 
into him. 

This in turn woke up the mouse, who began 
}to jump up and down like a jack-in-the-box. 
| When he became quiet the scorpion again at- 

tacked the enemy, with his claws extended, like 
| the pictures of the scorpion in the signs of the 
| zodiac; he made another shot at the mouse, but 
missed him. 

I then called “Time,” to give both combatants 
arest. The mouse during the interval had evi- 
dently made up his mind that he would have to 
fight, and not strike his colors to a scorpion as 
he would to a cat. 

When, therefore, the scorpion came within 
range, the mouse gave a squeak, and bit him on 
the back; the scorpion at the same moment 
planted his sting well between the mouse’s ears, 
on the top of his head. ‘The scorpion then tried 
to retreat, but could not, for one claw had got 
entangled in the fur of the mouse; and then 
same one of the most ludicrous scenes I ever 
beheld. 

Mouse and scorpion “closed,” and both rolled 
over and over together, like two cats fighting. 
The scorpion continued stabbing the mouse 
with his sting, his tail going with the velocity 
and swift spring of a needle in a sewing-ma- 
chine; in fact, the scorpion had the mouse, as 
pugnacious school-boys used to say, “in chan- 
cery.” 

The moment the scorpion got tired, and the 
lunges of his tail became less frequent, the 
mouse got hold of the last joint of his adversa- 
ry’s tail with his paw, and gave the sting a sharp 
nip with his teeth (it was most interesting to no- 
tice that the mouse used his paw). The scor- 
pion at once tried to make his retreat, but he 
couldn’t get away, as his claws were entangled 
in the fur. 

The mouse seized this opportunity, and delib- 
erately bit two of the scorpion’s side legs off. 
He then retired to the corner, and began to wash 
his face and comb his fur. 

I took out my watch to note how long it would 
he before the poison of the scorpion took effect. 
I waited minute after minute, and nothing hap- 
pened; the mouse seemed a little tired, and that 
was all. When ten minutes had passed, the 
scorpion tried to come up to the scratch once 
more; but asa ship is disabled when she has 
lost her mainmast by a shot, so “Scorpio for- 
midolosus,”’ as Horace calls him, was crippled 
for further encounter. 

Ile tried to hoist his sting, but the bite from 
the mouse had injured his tail, so that he could 
not strike straight with it, and it had lost its 
spring from the wound. Sceing that the scor- 
pion was “lying under bare poles,” the mouse 
sat himself down and began deliberately to eat 
| the scorpion’s legs up, one after the other. 

Iwas at this time obliged to go away to my 
work, and when, in about six hours, my secre- 
tary came down to my office, he reported that 
the mouse had shown no symptom whatever of 
poisoning. WhenI came back in the evening, 
| L went at once to the globe to see what had hap- 

pened; instead of finding a dead mouse, I found 
about half a dead scorpion, and alive mouse. 

The mouse had, in fact, made a good meal of 
his enemy. Some bread had been placed in the 
globe; the mouse had eaten this also, so I hope 
he had enjoyed his meal of bread and scorpion. 
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HOW PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS LOOK. 


| The components of the Prussian soldicr’s uni- 
| form are very simple, but full of taste and con- 
| venience. Hecan make a drinking cup out of 
| his helmet, and can carve meat with its spike. 
Hie wears a bluish tunic, with red collar, cuffs 
and lappels, a stout pair of dark colored trow- 
sers; carries a thick, excellent blanket, a can- 
teen, a cooking can and a well planned knap- 








sack in undressed calfskin. 
flat, bordered with red. 
uniform of coarse flax cloth, and a pair of white | 
pants, 
are so managed that he can carry in them num- 
berless little things for camp use. When he} 
bivonaes, he plants his gin against his bayonet, 
puts his side arms hanging on them, and caps 
them with his helmet. 
these helmets poised thus in a long plain, mak- 
ing one sheeny mass, with the bright grass: and 
the waving grain beyond. Field discipline is 
perfect, too; a brigade, lying in an open lot un- 
der the hot sun, is as gentlemanly as its individ- 
ual members would be in town. It is remark- 
ably quiet, too; there is no swagger or bluster | 
among the most brawny of the troops. A | 
squadron of hussars, with its beautiful horses, 
richly trapped, is a magnificent sight. 


His fatigue cap is | the boy who had been rebuked ventured to lift 
He has an undress | up his voice and whistle to his heart’s content, 


And the car went rattling along the avenue, 


The pockets and folds of his clothing | the atmosphere around it ringing with the 
| whistles of nearly a dozen manly mouths. 


To describe the rage and bewilderment that 


| sueceeded each other over the countenance of 

| the victim would be a difficult task. At length, 

I have seen 10,000 of | unable to bear it any longer, he jumped up, took 

| the number of the conductor, and swearing he 

| would have him discharged for allowing his car 
to be filled with public nuisances, plunged of 
while the vehicle was in full motion. 


a ee 
ALF-GUILTY. 
A story is told of a good reply to a Catholic, 


Each | Who was defending the character of a disso. 


man sits erect as a statue, with one hand on the | lute Pope, Alexander VI. He was claiming that 


carbine laid upon his saddle-pommel, and once | 


might fancy a review of Centaurs taking place. | 
—Uor. of Boston Journal.r 
8 
CASTILIAN PRIDE. 
A traveller, after describing the cheerless des- 
olation of the region of Castile, in Spain, goes 
on to say: | 
It is a striking instance of compensation that | 
the people who are compelled to live in such | 
a dreary region, and doomed to endless toil, are 


}entirely contented, and would not exchange , 


their squalid huts for the costliest abodes of 
Granada and Seville. It is their comfort and 
their pride that they are Castilians, which means 
that they have few equals and no superiors. 
They have no glass in the rude apertures called 
windows; they live on chick peas; they bake 
in the summer and freeze in the winter; they 
hardly have water enough to drink in the dry 
season, and would never think of wasting it in 
washing. But as they are natives of Castile, | 
where, by-the-by, the soap of that name is nev- 
er seen, they are not unreasonable enough to 
expect such inferior and vulgar blessings as 
ease and abundance. 

Seeing a stout and manly fellow laboring by | 
the road-side one day, I Jifted my hat, knowing 
the sensitive dignity of the people, and bade him 
good-morning. He returned my salutation, and 
stopped his work for politeness’ sake. 

“You have a hard life,” I said. 

“We keep ourselves busy; but we live, 
are satisfied.” 

“And yet you nave so little. You toil all 
for coarse food and common lodging.” 

“But we live in Castile.” 

“Is that compensation for perpetual labor?” 

“O, yes; it is an honor to be born herve, and a 
glory to till this ancient soil.” 

“Aren’t you discontented sometimes?” 

“Rarely; but when we are, we pray to the} 
Virgin, and remember it is vouchsafed to few to 
be Castilians.” 

“Couldn’t you 
here?” 

“Where should we go; are we not already in 
Castile? There is no other place for a true 
Spaniard.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a fine olla, and 
rich wine, and long siestas every day?” 

“Yes, if I could have them here.” 

Describe the glorious luxuriance of the trop- 
ics to a Laplander and he replies—“Only give it 
snow and reindeer-moss, and that country might 
be a good place to live in.” 

Providence is most wise and kind in suiting 
people to their natural homes. 


and 


day 


do better elsewhere than 


—— The Sun 
Hath light for all the zones, but sheds 
His glow unequal on the heads 
Of Nubian and Goth, while both 
Live equally content and loth 
To leave their native fields. 
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A STREET CAR INCIDENT. 

Our readers of course remember the pretty 
poem by Miss Carey, which we some time ago 
published, and in which she speaks a good word 
for whistling boys. What a contrast to that 
cheery piece was the demonstration witnessed 
by a New York correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Telegraph! 





Yesterday afternoon, an incident took place 
in one of the Sixth Avenue cars, and is worth 
mentioning. 

The car contained a dozen passengers, all of 
whom were men, with the exception of one, who 
was a boy. Immediately opposite the boy, who 
occupied one corner, sat a man whose counte- 
nance was a compendium of malignity. 

He looked as though all the wormwood of ex- 
istence had flowed through a tunnel into the 
cracks and crannies of his face. Suddenly, the 
boy, whose face was a bright contrast to that of 
his opposite neighbor, began whistling “Shoo, 
fly. 


It has been said that the first Napoleon foamed 
at the mouth at the sound of church bells in the 
country. Premonitory symptoms of such a cri- 
sis came over the man I have been describing at 
the first notes of this popular classic. 

“Shut up!” he screamed. “What do you 
mean? Shut up!” ‘ 

This was said in a tone of indescribable ma- 
lignity, and loud enough to be heard by all the 
passengers. 

The poor boy, completely abashed, “shut up.” 
But one of the nearest passengers, seeing how 
matters stood, fixed his eyes upon the man, and 
with a firm, even flow of the breath, commenced 
whistling the obnoxious air. 

The joke scemed to spread. One after another 
the passengers, fixing their eyes on the wretched 
churl, joined in the melody, until, when the re- 





frain, ‘Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me,” came in, 


an important distinction existed between the 
man and the Pope. 
ner; but as Head of the Church, he was inspired 


As a man, he was a vile sin. 


and infallible. But, was the reply, “when the 
man is doomed to hell for his sins, what will be. 
come of the Pope?” The following story is of 
the same sort: 


A fellow named Donks was tried at Yuba for 
entering a miner’s tent and stealing a bag of 
gold-dust valued at eighty-four dollars. The 
testimony showed that he had once been em. 
ployed there, and knew exactly where the 
owner kept his dust; that on the specified night 
he cut a slit in the tent, reached in, took the 
bag, and then ran off. Jim Buller, the princi- 
pal witness, testified that he saw the cut, saw 
the man reach in, and heard him run away. 

“I rushed after him at once,” continued the 
witness; “but when I catched him I didn’t find 
Bill’s bag; but it was found afterward where he 
had throwed it.” 

“How far did he get in when he took the 
dust?” inquired the counsel. 

“Well, he was stoopin’ over, half way in, I 
should say,” replied the witness. 

“May it please your honor,” interposed the 
counsel, “the indictment isn’t sustained, andl 
shall demand an acquittal on direction of the 
court. The prisoner is on trial for enteringa 
dwelling in the night time with intent to steal. 
The testimony is clear that he made an opening 
through which he protruded himself about half 
way, and stretching out his arms, committed 
the theft. But the indictment charges that he 
actually entered the tent or dwelling. Now, 
your honor, can a man enter a dwelling when 
one-half his body is in, and the other half out?” 

“T shall leave the whole matter to the jury. 


| They must judge of the Jaw and the fact as 
| proved,” replied the judge. 


The jury brought in a verdict of “Guilty as to 
half of the body, and not guilty as to the other 
half.” 

The judge sentenced the guilty part to two 
years’ imprisonment, leaving it to the prisoncr’s 
option to have the innocent part cut off, or take 
it along with him. 
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DISPOSING OF A SPY. 


We hear little from Europe of French spies, 
but Prussian spies are everywhere, bold and in- 
genious, and scores of them have been already 
put todeath. It is a dangerous business, and 
one must be’ prepared for a sudden end. The 
following is an illustration: 


In a Strasbourg hotel some Algerian tirail- 
leurs, officers, sous officers, and privates were 
all at breakfast, the first they had eaten in 
peace for a week. An intruder came in with 
many bows and begged permission to place 
himself at the table, offering to pay his share. 

“You don’t know me, butI am not quite a 
stranger to the great army family. Capt. Bru-, 
net, Twenty-one of the line, is known to some of 
you, I dare say. He is my very dearest fricnd, 
almost my brother.” 

No one knew Captain Brunet, but his name 
was a passport among soldiers. The stranger 
took his cotolette, and was chatting easily with 
his companions, when an officer of the Twenty- 
first came in. 

“Parbleu! here is the very man to tell you all 
about your friend. Lieutenant, allow us to 
present a friend ef ome of ours; you know 
Capt. Brunet?” 

“What Brunet?” 

“Brunet of the Twenty-first.” 

“No such man in our regiment since I joined 
it ten years ago.” 

The stranger is confused; his lively tone is 
changed. Some Turcos asked the lieutenant,— 

“Are you sure there is no such man as Capt. 
Brunet?” ; 

“Just as sure as that you are standing there.’ 

“Why, then he must be’”’— and they begin to 
close round the stranger. 

“Monsieur is in our company,” said the cap- 
tain of tirailleurs,a solid man. “Go on with 
your breakfast, sir; shall I hand you the cheese? 
Take some of this conserve.” 

Coffee and chasse—breakfast was over. The 
big tirai/leur called for the bill and paid. Tak- 
ing the stranger’s arm, he walked outside on the 
sidewalk, drew his revolver, and blew out the 
spy’s brains. 


+ 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


An eminent congressman having been invited 
to address a college in Maine, wrote his regrets 
that it was impossible for him to accept the in- 
vitation; but, by mistake, sent a note which was 
intended for his washerwoman. The note r 
thus: “Mapam,—shirts came allright. Please 
starch collars a little stiffer, next time. One 
sock missing. Yours, &e.” 

The washerwoman was surprised to be in 
formed by letter that the distinguished congress- 
man would be unable te addressther. 
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LILY’S BALL. 


Lily gave a party, 
And her ay mates all, 
Gayly dressed, came in their best, 
‘o dance at Lily’s ball. 


Little Quaker Primrose 
Sat and never — 

And, except in whis 
Never spoke a wor 


| bered how pleasant the woods were, and one 
| day he hopped out of the window, and away he 
| ran, till he came to the place where he used to 
| live, and there he found Dick and Bunny, and 
| LT ean’t tell you how glad they were to see him. 
The next day Neddy ran back to see Charley. 
Ie loved Charley, and liked to stay with him, 
, but often he would go running off to the woods, 
| and then he would come back again. 
| And one day, when Charley looked out of the 
| window, he saw Neddy out on the wood-pile, 
! and Dick and Bunny were there too. Dick and 
Bunny were frightened when they saw Charley, 
and were going to run away; but Charley threw 
some nice gingerbread to them, and after a 
while they came and ate it up. And when they 
saw Neddy hop up on Charley’s shoulder, they 
didn’t feel afraid any more. 





Tulip fine and Dahlia 

Shone in silk and satin; 
Learned old Convolvulus 

Was tiresome with his Latin. 


Snowdrop nearly fainted, 
Because the room was hot, 

And went away, before the rest, 
With sweet Forget-me-not. 


Pansy danced with Daffodil, 
Rose with Violet; 

Silly Daisy fell in love 
With pretty Mignonette. 


And when the dance was over, 
They went down stairs to sup, 

And each had a taste of honey-cake, 
With dew in a Buttercup. 


And all were dressed to go away 
Before the set of sun; 

And Lily said ‘“‘Good-by !”’ and gave 
A kiss to every one. 


And before the moon, or a single star, 
Was shining overhead, 

Lily and all her little friends 
Were fast asleep in bed. 


42>. 
> 





For the Companion. 


NEDDY, THE SQUIRREL. 





| 
| 


| 











Neddy was a little squirrel, and the cunning- 
est little fellow you ever saw. He had two 
brothers,—Bunny and Dick. 

These three little squirrels lived in the woods, 
down in a warm, snug hole at the foot of a tree, 
and you can’t think how happy they were. 

Tbey used to come up out of their hole, and 
eat nuts, and play together all day long. Some- 
times they would run up and down the trees, 
and try to catch one another. 

One day Neddy was running along by him- 
self, when all at once his foot got caught in a 
trap, and held fast; and although he pulled 
hard, he could not yet away. 

He called to Dick and Bunny, just as loud as 
he could, but he was so far off they didn’t hear 
him. 

Before long a boy came up to the trap, and 
Neddy was terribly frightened. The boy’s name 
was Charley; he looked very kind, and I wish 
he had opened the trap, and let Neddy run 
home. But he didn’t. He took Neddy out of 
the trap very carefully, and put him in a box, 
and took him home. 

Charley’s mother said she thought the squir- 
rel very pretty, but she told Charley that he had 
very sharp teeth, and if he should bite him, it 
would hurt him very much. 

Charley gave Neddy some chestnuts and some 


days through the summer they used to come to 


bread. 


| scolding, frightened nearly out of her wits to 
| see her little ones turned topsy turvy into the 


| fingers were inside the slats, as he pushed little 


Pretty soon they ran home, but every few 


see Charley and Neddy, and get some ginger- 


~~ Hep 


ONLY IN FUN. 

“O Willie! what would you be at?” called 
Bridget, at the window. “Sure and ye’ll murder 
ivry one of the wee hens. Come into the house 
wid ye, or I'll tell your mither.”’ 

But Willie didn’t mind; he only began to sing, 

“William a’ Trim-a-tram, 

He’s a fine waterman; 

He catches hens, and puts them in pens; 

Some lay eggs, and some lay none, 

Get you gone, speckle cock, all the way home!” 


All the while Willie was singing this he was 
busy picking up the little chickens that were 
only two weeks old, as they crept out of the 
coop, and putting them back again between the 
slats. The poor things were frightened, and 
squeaked in a piteous manner; but Willie, 
thinking only of the fun he was having, did not 
give a thought to the harm he was doing to the 
poor little chickens. 

I don’t know how long he would have kept on 
at his sport if the old mother hen, that all this 
‘time had been jumping about, clucking and 


coop at such a rate, had not all of a sudden 
found out who was the prime mover in this mis- 
chief. 

She watched her chance, and when Willie’s 


“Speckle” plump down upon her mother’s back, 
and laughed to see her roll off one side, snap! 
went the old hen’s beak, picking a hole in Wil- 
lie’s thumb. 

All the fun was over now; the little boy ran 
crying to the house, holding up his bleeding 
finger. Notaword of pity did Bridget give him, 
but all the time she was wrapping a rag about 
the wounded thumb, and tying it up, she talked 
to him. 

“Tt’s a crucl boy ye are, Master Willic; and a 
cruel man ye’ll be if ye should live to grow up, 
and you do not mend your ways. What has 
the little hens done that you should trate them 
so badly ?” 

“T was only in fun.” 

“Tt’s poor fun that’s all on one side,” said 
Bridget; “raal fun gives pleasure as well as 
takes it.” 

I think Bridget was right, don’t you?— Young 
Folks’ News. 

—_———+or——_—_——_ 
THOUGHTLESS JACK. 


Jack’s mother had often told him not to ride 
on the steps of stages, as there was great dan- 
ger of being hurt. But one day, when he was 
out playing, he saw an ice-cart going by. He 
said to himself,— 

“Ma told me not to get on stages, but she said 
nothing about ice-carts, so I will just jump on 
and have a ride.” 

He had not gone far before he saw an express 
wagon coming up behind at great speed, and 
while he was jumping off the ice-cart the tongue 
of the express wagon struck him on the breast. 


” 





cake for supper, and Neddy liked them very | 


much. Then Charley got some cotton and made 
& nice warm bed, and put Neddy in the box to 
goto sleep. I rather think he thought about 
Dick and Bunny, but pretty soon he went to 
sleep. 

Every day Charley gave Neddy plenty of nuts 
and cake, and pieces of apple beside. And he 
grew to love Neddy, and used to play with him, 
and Neddy used to run about all over Charley’s 
books, and over the tables and chairs. And 
then he would run up on Charley’s shoulder, 
and hide under his coat. 

Sometimes Charley would put nuts in his 
pocket, and then Neddy would run down there 
and find them. 

But when the winter was gone and the sun- 





shine grew warm and_bright, Neddy remem-|a 


He was-carried home insensible, and was not 
able to go out for several months. 

Now some of my readers may say that Jack 
was not a very quick boy or he would have 
jumped off before the tongue struck him, and 
then his mother would have known nothing 
about it. Perhaps so; but he should have 
known, and you should remember, that when 


ure.— Advocate. 





Tun advertisement of Lee & Shepard is worthy 
of especial attention. This firm is enterprising 


your mother forbids yeur doing a thing where- 
in your life is endangered she does it for your 
own safety, and not to deprive you of any pleas- 


and thoroughly reliable, and their publications 


HEADACHE AND Dizziness—such as arise from a dis- 
eased condition of the stomach and blood—can be easily 
removed by using POLAND'S Humor Doctor, which 
lias no equal asa blood purifier or regulator in the nu- 
merous diseases of the stomach _ Itis a capital aid to na- 
4 in Dyspepsia, affording relief when other remedies | ¢ 





To PURIFY THE BLoop and strengthen the system, 
try DR. WARREN'S BILIOUS BITTERS. Many tes- 
timonies have been received by the proprieto's, speak- 
ing in the highest terms of the good results accomplish- 
ed od by the use of these Bitters. 40—2w 


LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the author of “The B. 0. W. C." 


The Boys of Grand Pre School. 


By Prof. JAS. De MILLE. l6mo. Illustrated..... $1 50 





By Ro-a ABBOTT. 
The Pinks and Blues ; 
Or, THE ORPHAN ASYLUM. l6mo. Illustrated........ $1 
By May MANNERING. 
The Little Maid of Oxbow. 
lémo. Illustrated. $1. By Miss Louise M. THursTon. 
Charley and Eva’s Home in the West. 


lémo. Illustrated. $1. 


The Proverb Stories. 
By Mrs. M. A. BkapLEy and Miss KatrE J. NEELY. 
vols. a Rei rvol., 
E NEW VOLUMES: 
A Wrong Confessed, is Half Redressed. 
Actions Speak Louder than Words. 
One ae ‘Turn Deserves Another. 


Six 


- NEW S SETS. . 
The Charley Roberts Series. 
Three vols. Illustrated. Per al sleeeie = 


How Charley Roberts became a Ma 
How Eva Roberts Gained her Education. 
Charley and Eva's Home in the West. 


The Helping-Hand Series. 


POF VOl....ccccocccereces rs 
| 
| 
| 














Six vols. Illustrated. 
COMPRISING: 
Chmting the Rope. The Ligtle § S fated. 
Billy Grimes’ Favorite. Salt Water 


The Cruise of the Dashaway. Little Maid of ‘Oxbow. 


Rosa Abbott Stories. 


Illustrated. Per vol................. $l. 


COMPRISING ; 
Jack of All Trades. Upside Down. 
Alexis the Runaway. The Young Detective. 
Tommy Hickup. The Pinks and Blues. | 


Six vols. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 

LEE & SHEPARD, | 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 

LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, | 





40—lw New York. 
325 Oa Month, w ith Stencil and Key - 
3) Cheek Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- | 
ples free. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 





383—6m | 


| 


| 


Now Ready. 


THE NEW PRIZE BOOKS. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET. 


—AND— 


MOTH AND RUST. 





These volumes are in response to the offer made in the 
autumn of 1869. Three hundred and thirteen volumes in 
manuscript were received, embracing contributions from 
nearly every State in the Union and from the Canadas. 
The two selected by the committee of award, as fully 
mecting the conditions of the offer, stand at the head of 
this advertisement, and will be found of such rare inter- 


venile religious literature of the age. 
trated, bound in gold and black. 
pre-paid by mail. 
books. 


Beautifully illus- 
Price, $160 each. Sent 
Please seud for full catalogue of new 
HENRY HOYT, 


39—2w we.’ 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


Children ‘Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 








Location admirable. 


~1iwW_ | address Rev. GE 


struction ta, careful, complete. 
Music, Painting, 

New England school. 
mon an 
care, 
and home. 
Se pt. 15th. 


he 
est and excellence, as places them at the head of the ju- |. 


is 
THE HILL” "INSTITUTE, 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 
English, Classical, Scientific, Artistic and Commereial. 
‘Twentieth Annual Session, Thor- 
ough preparation oe ‘College or Business. For circulars, 
0. F. MILLER, A. M., Principal. 
Reterences—Rev. oe Meigs, Schasticn, Mann, Krauth, 


Seiss, Hutter, &c.; Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard Myers, 
J. S. Yost, B.M. Boyer, M. Russell Thayer,&c.  35—t? 





LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, 


At Auburndale, Mass., 10 miles west of Boston. In- 
Advantages for 
‘tench and German unsu: passed in any 
Particular attention paid to com- 
solid branches. Teachers chosen with great 
Combines the advantages and comforts of a school 
Number limited to 40. Next year begins 


Address 
CHAS. W. CUSHING. 


Ww 





Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
: For ~ mlogus, apply to President W. S. Cham. | ae 
ASS, bow 


we rst, 4 





Tue Best Tune Yet for changing Red or Gray Hair 
to any shade of Brown or Black, hia Bag 
ves the Pocket—supe eet e Liquips. CLARK'S PA- 

{ HAIR PENCIL. Immensely popular— pHa 
Zz ‘Ge o. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & Perry, Agents, Bos- 
ton. Sample by mail, 75 cts. Address ¥. P. CLARK, 
Northampton, Mass. Agents wanted. 39—8w 





FALL STYLES! 


Wilton, Brussels and Low-Priced 


CARPETS! 


GOLDTHWAIT, | 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


START 


Crm’ TEEN NUMBERS 
OF THE BEST WEEKLY 
FOR NOTHING! 


39—6Ww 





NOW! 


| THE BEST FAMILY PAPER 


THIRTEEN WEEKS 
FOR NOTHING! 
| LARGEST ILL a WEEKLY 
THREE MONTHS 
FOR NOTHING! 
THE BEST COMBINED 
RURAL, LITERARY AND 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
THIRTEEN WEEKS FREE! 
The THIRTEEN NUMBERS of next 
Quarter (Oct. to Jan.) sent FREE to all 
who remit $3 before Nov. lst, for the 52 
Numbers of next year’s 


MOORE’S 
RURAL NEW-YORKER ; 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 
RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 
FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





THis Famous WEEKLY, now in its 2ist year, fy 
not only the Largest, Best and Cheapest, but 
by far the Largest-Circulating Journal of its 
Class in the- World. National in Character, 
Ably Edited, Adapted to Town and Country, Su- 
perbly Illustrated and Printed, it is, unquestionably, 


BEST AMERICAN WEEKLY ! 


THE Rurat New-Yorke_r has become the Stand- 
ard Authority on ail branches of AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE, &c., throughout the Union, and is 
invaluable to City, Village or Suburban Cultivators. 
Asa Literary and Family Paper it is a favor- 
ite in many of the best families aH over the Continent. 


The Illustrations 


Are Numerous, Beautiful and varied. Indeed, the 
RvuRAL has no Rival in its Sphere unequalled as 
an Illustrated Ruraland Family Newspa- 
per. Though POUBLE ITS FORMER SIZE,—now Ccon- 
taining Sixciven Large Pages, of Five Columns Each, 
weekly,—the Rurak is still furnished at Only $3 a 


Year! 
A NO. of the RurAL sent free to every reader of 
the Youth's Companion desirous of examining it 





the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


and 
RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it | 


eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know | 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMEXT 

OF WUAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
iene the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the | 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 











re brimful of interest to the young. 





Seld by druggists throughout the world, 25—6m 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves | 


what we have never been able to say of any other medi- | | 


We speak in this matter | 


with a view to subse ribing fo for the Great Weekly. 


er13 Papers Free ! = 

To all this year remitting $3 for 1871 
we will send the 13 Numbers of this Quar- 
ter (Oct. toJan.) FRESE !—which is GIV- 

ING AWAY more papers than any 
Monthly furnishes, for $1 to $2, in a whole 

year! 

(ce Drafts, P. O. Money Orders or Registered 
| Letters may be mailed at ovr RisK. Address 


| 
T. MOORE, 


| z= Da 
40—lw 41 Park Row, New York. 


te EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 


$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents, Boys and 

— are carning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes 

| Descriptive cat: Alogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 ce ae 
| Address NOVELTY Wonks, Hallowell, Me. —3m 

' 


| 
i 





A DAY! 40 articles for A ~- Samples 
i QD pre. H. B. Saw, Alfred, 38—3m 


| ARTIFICIAL 
) pee on Py a: free, 





HONEY—Pure 1nd Deticions.—How to 
Address C. G. BER 
35 -13w 
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TERMS: 
The Supscriprion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 
THe C euration is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 


ull payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
y law. 

for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
made in Money orders, Bank-checks. or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 





quired 
PAYMENT 
should be 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 


must be notified by le tter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrear are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontiaued. 


z 





Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pare ris sent Your name cannot be found on our 
»v0ks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be 
MASON & CO., 


aldressed to PERRY 
Youth's Companion, boston, Mass. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
ITS CHARACTER AND FORMATION.—NO. IV. 

The English House of Commons, which be- 
fan to exist in the early part of the fourteenth 
* century, as a separate body, after having sat in 
the same chamber with the nobles and the clergy, 
remained the English House of Commons for 
four centuries, or thereabout. The formation 
of the House as a separate body probably oc- 
curred in the reign of Edward Il. ‘The change 
of it into a British House of Commons took 
place in 1707, in the reign of Anne. 

England and Scotland had had the same sov- 
ereigns ever since the beginning of the year 1603, 
as the year then began. James VI. of Scotland 
was James I. of England, or of Great Britain; 
and James IL. of England was James VIL. of 
Scotland. When this last-named monarch was 
dethroned, the English Convention Parliament 
conferred the English crown on William and 
Mary,—and the Scotch conferred their crown 
on the same personages. There was but one 
sovereign, but there were two Parliaments, and 
two administrations. 

This inconvenient state of things was put an 
end to in the year 1707. That year, England 
and Scotland were made one, by the passage of 
the Act of Union, which was carried through 
both Parliaments, by great majorities. The two 
countries were to form the Kingdom of Greut 
Britain, which should have but one Parliament. 
The Parliament of Scotland abolished itself, and 
the Parliament of England ratified its action. 
The queen signed the Act of Union on the sixth | 
of March, 1707, only two days before the com- 
pletion of the fifth year of her reign. 

It was provided by the terms of that act, 
that Scotland should send forty-five (45) mem- 
bers to the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom. This converted that body into the 
British House of Commons, a character it has 
ever since maintained. It was no longer an ex- 
clusively English body, but had become British, 
by taking into itself so many Scotchmen. 

The number of Scotch members, however 
but small, compared with the whole number of 
the House of Commons. They formed only 
about a twelfth part of that House, so that the 
English members then had nothing to fear from 
their incoming. 

The number of members of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons fluctuated considerably, and indeed it never 
can be said to have been permanently fixed by 
positive legislation. But at the time of the 
English Revolution it stood at 513. This was 


eighteen years before the passage of the Act of 


Union, but the number had not undergone any 
change in those years. The addition of forty- 
five (45) Scotch members carried the number up 
to 558, or more 


resentatives. 


The Scotch would have had about twice as buggy. 


» Was | 


than twice as large a number of 
men as ever sat in the American House of Rep- | 


the principle of uaaneiion as it is under- 
stood in America, where equal representation is 
very nearly attained. But very little regard 
ever has heen paid to equal representation in 
Great Britain, and it was not thought of at all 
by most Britons in 1707. So Scotland, though 
she had about a seventh part of the population 
of Great Britain, had to content herself with less 
than a twelfth part of the members of the House 
of Commons. 

The first British House of Commons, and 
Parliament, met on the 23d of October, 1707. 





VARIETY. 


A BEAR IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Bears may be trained to many curious tricks, 
but they don't make apt scholars in Sabbath 
schools. 


There was a new scholar at the Methodist 
Sabbath school last Sunday. Just as the bell 
had been struck and the superintendent was 
about to give out the opening hymn, a young 
bear, weighing perhaps forty pounds, trotted up 
the aisle, smelled the books the librarian had 
spread out before him, grunted his approbation 
of them, and then quietly seated himself upon 
|} his haunches in the pulpit. 

It is stating the case mildly to say that every- 
body was surprised and that the children smiled 
audibly—very audibly. The officers of the school 
were willing to do all that was reasonable for 
| the mental and moral edification of the young 

}cub, but he so entirely absorbed the attention 
lof the children that it was thought best to have 
hove him leave. 
| Ile was accordingly politely invited to retire, 
| but he had evidently come to stay. <A strap 
| was finally got around his neck, and he was led 
| aw ay and fastened in a small adjoining room, 
used as a store-room. 
| Order was restored, and the superintendent 
wus once more about to commence services, 
when a racket was heard in the store-room. 
| Once more the officers came to the rescue, and, 
}on opening the door, they found that the cub 
* | had broken loose from his ‘fastenings, and upset 
| a five-gallon kerosene can, and was playing mad 
ina most magnificent style. As the door was 
opened, bruin dashed out, shook the dust off 
his feet-as a testimony against the treatment he 
had received, and left, evidently disgusted with 
the manner of conducting Sunday schools in 
Traverse City. 











THE OLD SENTINEL OX. 

A farmer would be quite as likely to think of 
putting one of his cattle to guard his green corn, 
as he would of putting a fox to guard his geese; 
but a writer in Lippincot’s Magazine tells a 
wonderful story of an ox which went directly 
against cattle-nature and cattle appetite, appar- 
ently from sheer benevolence to his master: 





I know of an aged ox who gave extraordinary 
evidences of thought. Old Buck, of the famous 
firm of Buck & Brindle, had gone through life 
without being remarkable for any intellectual 
| superiority beyond responding slowly and with 
| a certain senatorial dignity to the ordinary com- 
mands of “Whoa, haw!” and “Whoa, gee!” 
He would close meekly his superb eyes when 
suffering from the impatient blows of his driver, 
and when released from work aud filled with 
food he had a certain contemplative look, as if 
taking his laborious life in a sensible, philo- 
sophic way. 

His owner was, therefore, astonished to find 
old Buck, one morning; guarding a breach . 
the corn-field-fence. He watched him for 
while in perfect amazement. The cattle had oa 
} only broken through the fence, but the tracks 
lin ‘the soft earth showed that they had been 
{driven out again. Before this opening the faith- 
| ful old Nestor of the farm walked to and fro, 
|like a sentinel, lowering his long, sharp horns 
lin preparation to charge, whenever the hungry 
cattle made a move toward the tempting corn. 








scans 
FIGHT WITH A FISH. 


Enfield Falls was the scene of an amazing 
fight, the other morning, which ended in the 
death of one of the combatants. George Lord, 
| the Thompsonvile 8 Samson, was b: athing in the 
Connecticut, when he discovered two great stur- 
geons trying to get over the dam, attacked one 
jot them, and was swung headlons into the wa- 
ter. His companien, Eugene Rady, responded 
to his call for help, caught hold of the sturgeon’s 
tail, and was thrown sprawling several feet off. 
A violent lunge presently freed the sturgeon 
‘also from Lord’s embrace, when the fish, evi- 
dently demented, swam violently to shallow 
water, and even where it would not cover him, 
and then Lord went for him again with a stone 
on the head, and then with his knife. But, in 
his dying struggles, he floored Rady with a blow 
of his tail. This heroic fish measured seven feet 
seven inches from nose to tail, and, when dressed, 
decapitated and decaudated, weighed one hun- 
dred pounds. 











a Tenens 
A WILD HORSE, 


Not long since, while a lawyer named Clark, 
and his wife, were driving a double team on the 
road, near Chico, Cal., they were surrounded by 
} a band of wild horses, who seemed determined 
| to cultivate an acquaintance with the carriage 
horses. One of them evinced a resolution to 
| put a stop to further progress, and, turning his 

heels, commenced a vigorous kicking at the 
Mr. Clark struck him with his’ whip, at 





many members, had any regard been paid to' which the animal became so enraged that he 


| for frequent repetition. 





ran immediately in front of the carriage horses, 
and kicked viciously some dozen times, striking 
the breast of the team horses and the neck yoke. 
By shouting, he was driven from his position, 
but followed the buggy for full half a mile, and, 
with distended nostril and savage yell, mani- 
fested great rage. 
—_—-- > —— 
PAYING DEBTS EASILY. 

An Irish woodsawyer who’ had married a 
washerwoman, said to the minister who per- 
formed the ceremony, “We haven’t any money 
to pay you, but Sal and I have been talking the 
matter over, and she will take out the fee in 
washing.” An Irishman in New Orleans, hav- 
ing a house on the land Mrs. Gaines has won by 
a long law-suit, wished to settle his claims in a 
similar way: 

Mrs. Gaines was walking on the street when 
a heavy hand from behind was laid upon her 
shoulder. She had sometimes been threatened 
with violence, and turning, with terror on her 
face, to see who should make the assault, con- 
front a stalwart Irishman, with the question in 
his mouth: 

“And I want to ask of yez, mum, whether this 
is not Mrs. Gen. Gaines?” 

“IT am Mrs. Gaines,” answered the startled 
lady; ‘‘What do you wish, sir?” 

“And I have been looking after yez these 
many weeks, mum, to say thatI have a little 
house on a streak of your property; I am a poor 
man, and have as illegant a livery stable as there 
is in the city of New Orleans, and [ want to ask 
of yez, mum, whether yez would be kind enough 
to take out your claim in carriage hire?” 

The lady told him, smilingly, “that if he was 
poor and honest, he should not be disturbed in 
his possession, and went off with Irish benedic- 


an invitation to call on “Katie.” 


——____— 


| A QUARREL, AND HOW IT ENDED. 


“slang,” and we now say that if slang ever is 
used, let it be between things, and not creatures 
with souls: 

How a boiler explosion occurred is explained 
in this way: A slight altercation took place 
between the water and the boiler. 

“Dry up!” said the boiler to the water. 

“Bust!” was the indignant response. 


I'll bust.’ 
The water accordingly simmered down and 
dried up, and the boiler, per agreement, butsted 


ee 


NOT HALF A DOFF, BUT A WHOLE DOFF, 


Prince Demidoff, whose death has just been 
announced, was 2 character. He once gave : 
| boy a Napoleon for getting out of his way and 

touching his cap, but he got ten Napoleons’ 
| worth of wit in return, for the joke lasted him 
The boy, delighted at 
the generosity, exclaimed, “You a Demidoff? 
No, you are a whole Doff!” 
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DIDN’T UNDERSTAND LAW-LANGUAGE, 
“May it ‘please your honor,” said a lawyer, 

addressing one of the judges, “I brought the 

prisoner from jail on a hubeas corpus.” 

“Well,” said a farmer, in an undertone, who 
stood at the back of the court, “these lawyers 
will say any thing. I saw the man get out of a 

cab, at the court door.” 


ee ee 
A DYEING GIRL. 


A young lady in the 4th ward, New York, 
whose hair Nature had dyed red, has been in 
the habit, the past year, of using a patent hair- 
dye, to make it black. Not long since, her 
hands, arms, and part of her body were stricken 
with paralysis. Her doctor found her scalp one 
black crust of sores. The poison of the dye had 
mingled with her blood. 

ee en 


Aw OLp Biscuit.—A man in Concord, N. IL., 
has in his possession a biscuit which was set 
upon the table at the collation given on Lafay- 
ette’s visit to that city in 1825. “It is of oblong 
shape, has stamped upon it the words, “Wel- 
come to Gen. Lafayette,” and many of the let- 
ters can be still distinguished. 

Not quite so old ag the loaves of bread found 
in the oven at Pompeii. 


Bisuor Griswoip, of Massachusetts, once 
said to a clergyman who asked him why he was 
so often silent when he had so much to say that 
was worth saying, “I talked as much as any- 
body when I was young, and I said a great many 
foolish things that [ have been sorry for; I have 
never been sorry for any thing that I have never 
said. 


_Ir is related of an amateur farmer in Connec- 
ticut that when he was told it was time to “bush 
his peas,” he —— a broom, and, toward 
night, was hard at work, “wiping the dust off” 

Ile must have been brother to the other fancy 
farmer, who bought half a bushel of shelled 
corn, to “corn” his beef with. 


“You are very stupid, Thomas,”’ said a coun- 
try teacher to a little boy eight years old. “You 
are a little donkey; and what do they do to little 
donkeys, to cure them of stupidity?” 

“They feed them better, and whip them less,” 
said the arch little urchin. 


“Have I not a right to be saucy, if I please?’ 
asked a young lady of an old bachelor. 
“Yes, if you please, but not if you displease.” 


tions falling thick upon | her head, together with | 


We have said there could never be any use for 


“Well,” > replied the boiler, “you dry up, and 


The Fall Trade. 


As trade is opening for the fall, 
We make our humble bow; 
And hope our ceengmee noe and all, 
Much a may kno 
We hope all those whose D ro need Clothes, 
Will Soup one thing in min 
That rons can te at GEOKGE FENNo's 
Good “Suits of any kind, 
= you one very low. 
Pants, Vest, Hat and TShoes a iplete: 
ay ok their Clothes of GEORGE FEN NNO, 
Corner of Beach and Washingtor: Street, 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL—the wor) 
remedy f r Colds, Coughs and Cunsamption. — 


35 FOREIGN STAMPS by mail for for % 
® cents. Address 
40—2w T. C. KEYES, Newbury, Vt 


WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by : a 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free 
40 2weop Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hobeken, x. nell 


— 
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KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS.—All wool, 90 cts. peryeet 
such as are selling at i 25 per yard. 
HN J. PEASLEY & Co., 
Washington St., Boston, 
= 10,000 yards carpeting in remnants - ‘from to 9 
ya each, tor sale at less than market rates. 
JouN J. PEASLEY & CO 
47 Washington St. "Boston, 
New Fatt Drsicns.—Don't be induced to buy an old 
style until you have — new designs in Brussels anj 
Tapestries now being onaet oy. 
Jo EASLEY & Co. 


38—4w 43 Washington St, Boston, 





GENTS WANTED—{$225 a yMonth)—by th tn 








American Keers. Machin e Co., 
'TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, tim 
60 AW x pelt agents in a new business, 
$ Address = velty Co., Saco, Me. 38-ly 








WANTED—Agents r day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUITILE SEWING MACHINE. 
| Has the UND R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 
| both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing ~— in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., vanbone, pe 


Chicago, IL, or Bt Louis, Mo. 
1870, 
“Pain Killer.” 


'1840, 
| This celebrated medicine has won a deservedly high 

reputation as an alleviator of pain and a preserver of 

health. It has become a household remedy, from the 
| fact that it gives immediate and permanent relief. Itis 
a purely vegetable preparation, made from the best and 
purest materials, safe to keep and use in every family. 
It is recommended by physicians and persons of all 
classes, and to-day, after a public trial of thirty years— 
the average life of man—it stands unrivalled and unex- 
celled, ling its ful over the wide world. Its 
large and increasing sale affords positive evidence of its 
enduring fame. 

Directions accompany each bottle. 

Soid by all Druggists. 

Perty Davis & Son, Providence, R. I., Manufactur- 
ers and Proprietors. 39—3weop 


SEE WHAT IS SAID 
BY THE 
“CONGREGATIONALIST and RECORDER” 


ABOUT 
Dr. Irish’s “Ottawa Beer,” 


SOLD BY 
SOUTHMAYD & CO., 102 Tremont Street, Boston. 











“That DR. IRISH'S OTTAWA BEER is one of the 
most delicious of Summer drinks is attested in the strong- 
est manner by the — eres (of 2000 to 6000 a day) 
who drink it at SOUTH YD'S, corner of Tremontand 
Bromiield Streets, and fo. away ‘satisfied, refreshed, de- 
lighted. Its excellence is also attested by the great num- 
ber of Im1TATIONS which are sold under the name of ‘0t- 
tawa Beer,’ none of which—and we have tasted of them 
—will pear any c¢ -mparison with the GENUINE and enic!- 
NAL Dr. IntsH's Ottawa Beer. It is compounded entire- 
ly of roots and herbs, and is a good temperance drink— 
cool, pleasant and healthful.’ 38—2w 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 


By T. C. Evans, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
iG? Send for Lists of Papers. - 


TT. C. BVANS, ApvERTIstnG AGEST 
106 Washington St.,°Boston, will imsert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rafe. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
— of the United States are unequalled. 

RDERS SOLICITED. LisTS AND ESTIMATES FUR- 
NISHED. 26- 








Advertisements Inserted 


IN ALL THE 


LEADING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


At the Lowest Rates. Send for Lists. 


Tr. Cc. EVANS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


130 WORK FOR ALL! — 130 


SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 


For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Cali on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter 
130 BOSTON. 130 
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C. HéSimonps, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD MT. 

















